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TEMPLE BAR. 


WITH WHICH 1S INCORPORATED “ BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY.” 


SEPTEMBER 1889, 


Sir Charles Danvers. 


By tHe Avutsor or ‘THe DANverS JEWELS, 


Cuarter XVII. 


_"s last week of September found Charles back at Stoke 

Moreton to receive the “friends” of whom Mrs. Alwynn 
spoke. People whose partridges he had helped to kill were now to 
be gathered from the east and from the west to help to kill his. 
From the north also guests were coming, were leaving their 
mountains to—— But the remainder of the line is invidious. 
The Hope-Actons had written to offer a visit at Stoke Moreton, on 
the strength of an old promise to Charles, a promise so old that he 
had forgotten it, until reminded, that next time they were passing 
they would take his house on their way. They had offered their 
visit exactly at the same time for which he had just invited the 
Alwynns and Ruth. Charles felt that they were not quite the 
people whom he would have arranged to meet each other, but, as 
Fate had so decreed it, he acquiesced calmly enough. 

But when Lady Mary also wrote tenderly from Scarborough, to 
ask if she could be of any use in helping to entertain his guests, he 
felt it imperative to draw the line, and wrote a grateful effusion to 
his aunt, saying that he could not think of asking her to leave a 
place where he felt sure she was deriving spiritual and temporal 
benefit, in order to assist at so unprofitable a festivity as a shooting 
party. He mentioned casually that Lady Grace Lawrence, Miss 
Deyncourt, and Miss Wyndham were to be of the party, which 
details he imagined might have an interest for her amid her graver 
reflections. 

The subject of Ruth’s coming certainly had a prominent place in 
his own graver reflections. For the last fortnight, as he went from 
house to house, he had been wondering how he could meet her 
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2 SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


again, and, when Mr. Alwynn’s letter concerning the charters was 
forwarded to him, a sudden inspiration made him then and there 
send the invitation which had arrived at Slumberleigh Rectory a 
few days before. He groaned in spirit as he wrote it, at the 
thought of Mrs. Alwynn disporting herself, dressed in the brightest 
colours, among his other guests; and it was with a feeling of 
thankfulness that he found Ruth and Mr. Alwynn were coming 
without her. 

He had felt very little interest so far in the party, which, with 
the exception of the Hope-Actons, had been long arranged, but 
now he found himself looking forward to it with actual impatience, 
and he returned home a day before the time, instead of an hour or 
two before his guests were expected, as was his wont. 

The Wyndhams and Hope-Actons, with Lady Grace in tow, were 
the first to appear upon the scene. Mr. Alwynn and Ruth arrived 
a few hours later, amid a dropping fire of young men and gun cases, 
who kept on turning up at intervals during the afternoon, and, 
according to the mysterious nocturnal habits of their kind, till late 
into the night. 

If ever @ man appears to advantage it is on his native hearth, 
and as Charles stood on his in the long hall, where it was the habit 
of the house to assemble before dinner, Ruth found that her 
attempts at conversation were rather thrown away upon Lady 
Grace, with whom she had been renewing an old acquaintance, and 
whose interest, for the time being, entirely centred in the carved 
coats of arms and heraldic designs with which the towering white 
stone chimney-piece was covered. 

Lady Grace was one of those pretty, delicate creatures who remind 
one of a very elaborate rosebud. There was an appearance of ultra 
refinement about her, a look of that refinement which is in itself a 
weakness, a poverty of blood, so to speak, the opposite and more 
pleasing, but equally unhealthy extreme of coarseness. She 
looked very pretty as, having left Ruth, she stood by Charles, 
passing her little pink hand over the lowest carvings, dim and 
worn with the heat of many generations of fires, and listened with 
rapt attention to his answers to her questions. 

“And the hall is so beautiful,” she said, looking round with 
childlike curiosity at the walls covered with weapons, and with a 
long array of armour, and at the massive pillars of carved white 
stone which rose up out of the polished floor to meet the raftered 
ceiling. ‘It is so—so uncommon.” 

Whatever Charles’s other failings may have been, he was an 
admirable host. The weather was fine. What can be finer than 
September when she is in a good humour? ‘The two first days of 
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Ruth’s visit were unalloyed enjoyment. It seemed like a sudden 
return to the old life with Lady Deyncourt, when the round of 
country visits regularly succeeded the season in London. Of Mr. 
Alwynn ‘she saw little or nothing. He was buried in the newly 
discovered charters. Of Charles she saw a good deal, more than at 
the time she was quite aware of, for he seemed to see a great deal 
of everybody, from Lady Grace to the shy man of the party, who 
at Stoke Moreton first conceived the idea that he was an acquisition 
to society. But, whether Charles made the opportunities or not 
which came so ready to his hand, still he found time, amid the 
pressure of his shooting arrangements and his duties as host, to 
talk to Ruth. 

One day there was cub hunting in the grey of the early morning, 
to which she and Miss Wyndham went with Charles and others of 
the party who could bear to get up betimes. Losing sight of the 
others after a time, Ruth and Charles rode back alone together 
when the sun was high, walking their tired horses along the black- 
berried lanes, and down the long green rides cut in the yellowing 
bracken of the park. 

“ And so you are going to winter in Rome?” said Charles, who 
had the previous day, contrary to his wont, accepted an invitation 
to Slumberleigh Hall for the middle of October. “I sometimes go 
to Rome for a few weeks when the shooting is over. And are you 
glad or sorry at the prospect of leaving your Cranford?” 

“Very sorry.” 

“Why?” 

“T have seen an entirely new phase of life at Slumberleigh.” 

“T think I can guess what you mean,” said Charles gravely. 
“‘Qne does not often meet any one like Mr. Alwynn.” 

“No. I was thinking of him. Until I came to Slumberleigh 
the lines had not fallen to me in very clerical places, so my experi- 
ence is limited; but he seems to me to be the only clergyman I 
have known who does not force on one a form of religion that ‘has 
been dead and buried for years.” 

“ The clergy have much to answer for on that head,” said Charles 
with bitterness. “I sometimes like and respect them as individuals, 
but I do not love them as a class. One ought to make allowance for 
the fact that they are tied and bound by the chain of their Thirty- 
nine Articles; that at three-and-twenty they shut the doors 
deliberately on any new and possibly unorthodox idea; and it is 
consequently unreasonable to expect from them any genuine freedom 
or originality of thought. I can forgive them their assumption of 
superiority, their inability to meet honest scepticism with anything 
like fairness, their continual bickering among themselves; but I 
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cannot forgive them the harm they are doing to religion, the discredit 
they are bringing upon it by their bigoted views and obsolete ideas. 
They busy themselves doing good—that is the worst of it; they 
mean well, but they do not see that in the meanwhile their Church is 
being left unto them desolate ; though perhaps, after all, the Church, 
having come to be what it is, that is the best thing that can happen.” 

“There are men among the clergy who will not come under 
that sweeping accusation,” said Ruth. ‘Look at some of the 
London churches. Are they desolate? Goodness and earnest- 
ness will be a power to the end of time, however narrow the 
accompanying creed may be.” 

“That is true, but we have heads as well as hearts. Goodness 
and earnestness appeal to the heart alone. The intellect is left 
out in the cold. However good, and earnest, and eloquent one of 
these great preachers may be, the reason we go to hear him is not 
only because of that, but because he appears to be thinking in a 
straight line, because he seems to recognise the long-resisted 
claim of the intellect, and we hope he will have a word to say 
to us. He promises well, but listen to him a little longer, 
follow his thought, and you will begin to see that he will only 
look for truth within a certain area, that his steps are describing 
an arc, that he is tethered. Give him time enough, and you 
will see him tread out the complete circle in which he and his 
brethren are equally bound to walk.” 

“You forget,” said Ruth, “that you are regarding the Church 
from the standpoint of the cultivated and intellectual class, for whom 
the Church has ceased to represent religion. But there are lots of 
people neither cultivated nor intellectual—women even of our own 
class are not so as a rule—to whom the Church, with its ritual and 
dogma, is a real help and comfort. If, as you say, it does not suit 
the more highly educated, I think you have no right to demand that 
it should suit what is, after all, a very small minority. It would be 
most unfair if it did.” 

Charles did not answer. He had been looking at her, and 
thinking how few women could have disagreed with him as quietly 
and resolutely as this young girl riding at his side, carefully avoiding 
chance rabbit holes as she spoke. 

“There is, and there always will be, a certain number of people, 
not only among the clergy,” she went on, “ who, as somebody says, 
‘put the church clock back,’ and are unable to see that they cannot 
alter the time of day for all that; only they can and do prevent 
many well-intentioned people from trusting to it any longer. But 
there are others here and there whom a dogmatic form of religion 
has been quite unable to spoil, whose more simple turn of mind 
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draws out, of the very system that appears to you so lifeless and effete, 
a real faith, a personal possession which no one can take from them.” 

Her eyes sparkled as she spoke, and Charles saw that she was 
thinking of Mr. Alwynn. 

“He has got it,” he said slowly, “this something which we all 
want, and for the greater part never find. He has got it. To see 
and recognise it early is a great thing,” he continued earnestly. 
“To disbelieve in it in early life, and cavil at all the caricatures and 
imitations, and only come to find out its reality comparatively later 
on is a great misfortune—a great misfortune.” 

She felt that he was speaking of himself, and they rode on in 
silence, each grave with a sense of mutual understanding and 
companionship. They forded the stream, and trotted up the little 
village street, the cottagers gazing admiringly after them till they 
disappeared within the great arched gateway. And Charles looked at 
his old house as they paced up the wide drive, and wondered whether 
it were indeed possible that the lonely years he had spent in it had 
come to an end at last—at last. 

Ruth had noticed that he had lost no opportunity of talking to her, 
and, when she heard him conversing with Lady Grace, or plunging 
into fashionable slang with Miss Wyndham, found herself admiring 
the facility with which he adapted himself to different people. 

The following afternoon, as she was writing in the library, she 
was amused to see that he found it incumbent on him to write too, 
er> going so far as to produce a letter from Molly, whose corre- 
sp dence he said he invariably answered by return. 

“You seem very fond of giving Molly pleasure,” said Ruth. 

Tam glad to see, Miss Deyncourt, that you are beginning to 
es..mate me at my true worth.” 

“You have it in your power just now to give a great pleasure,” 

said Ruth earnestly, laying down the pen which she had taken 
up. 
“How?” 
“Tt seems so absurd when it is put into words, but—by asking 
Mrs. Alwynn some time to stay here. She has always longed to see 
Stoke Moreton, because—well, because Mrs. Thursby has; and real, 
positive, actual tears were shed that she could not come when you 
asked us.” 

“Ts it possible?” said Charles. “It is the first time that any 
letter of mine has caused emotion of that description.” 

“Ah! you don’t know how important the smallest things appear 
if one lives in a little corner of the world where nothing ever happens. 
If Mrs. Alwynn had been able to come, her visit would have been an 
event which she would have remembered for years. I assure you, 
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I myself, from having lived at Slumberleigh eight months, became 
quite excited at the prospect of so much dissipation.” 

And Ruth leaned back in her chair with a little laugh. 

Charles looked narrowly at her and his face fell. 

“T am glad you told me,” he said, after a moment’s pause. “ People 
generally mention these things about ten years afterwards, when 
there is probably no possibility of doing anything. Thank you.” 

Ruth was disconcerted by the sudden gravity of his tone, and 
almost regretted the impulse that had made her speak. She forgot 
it, however, in the tableaux vivants which they were preparing for 
the evening, in which she and Charles illustrated the syllable nun to 
enthusiastic applause. Ruth represented the nun, engaged in 
conversation, over the lowest imaginable convent wall, with Charles, 
in all the glory of his cocked hat and deputy-lieutenant’s uniform, 
who, while he held the nun’s hand in one of his, pointed persuasively 
with the other towards an elaborately caparisoned war-horse, trembling 
beneath the joint weight of a yeomanry saddle and a side saddle 
attached behind it, which considerably overlapped the charger’s 
impromptu fur boa tail. 

After the tableaux there was dancing in acting costume, at which 
the two men, who acted the war-horse between them, were the only 
persons to protest, Lady Grace being beautiful as an improvised 
Anne Boleyn, and the shy man resplendent in a fancy dress of 
Charles’s. 

When the third morning came, Ruth gave a genuine sigh at the 
thought that it was the last day. Lady Grace, who was also leaving 
the following morning, may be presumed to have echoed it with far 
more sorrow. The Wyndhams were going that day, and disappeared 
down the drive, waving handkerchiefs, and carriage rugs, and hats on 
sticks, out of the carriage windows, as is the custom of really 
amusing people when taking leave. 

In the afternoon, Lady Grace and Charles went off for a ride alone 
together, to see some ruin in which Lady Grace had manifested 
a sudden interest, the third horse, which had been brought round for 
another of the men, being sent back to the stables, his destined 
rider having decided, at the eleventh hour, to join the rest of the 
party in a little desultory rabbit shooting in the park, which he 
proceeded to do with much chuckling over his extraordinary 
penetration and tact. 

The elder ladies went out driving, looking, as seen from an upper 
window, like four poached eggs ona dish ; and, the coast being clear, 
Ruth, who had no love of driving, escaped with her paint box to the 
garden, where she was making a sketch of Stoke Moreton. 

Some houses, like people, have dignity. Stoke Moreton, with 
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ivy creeping up its mellow sandstone, and peeping into its long lines 
of mullioned windows, stood solemn and stately amid its level gardens ; 
the low sun, bringing out every line of carved stone frieze and quaint 
architrave, firing all the western windows, and touching the tall heads 
of the hollyhocks and sunflowers, that stood in ordered regiments 
within their high walls of clipped box. And Ruth dabbed and 
looked, and dabbed again, until she suddenly found that if she put 
another stroke she would spoil all, and also that her hands were stiff 
with cold. After a few admiring glances at her work, she set off on a 
desultory journey round the gardens to get warm, and finally, seeing 
an oak door in the garden wall open, wandered through it into the 
churchyard. The church door was open, too, and Ruth, after 
reading some of the epitaphs on the tombstones, went in. 

It was a common little church enough, with a large mortuary 
chapel, where all the Danvers family reposed; ancient Danvers 
lying in armour, with their mailed hands joined, beside their wives ; 
more modern Danvers kneeling in bas-relief in coloured plaster and 
execrable taste in recesses. The last generations were there also ; 
some of them anticipating the resurrection and feathered wings, but 
for the most part still asleep. Charles’s mother was there, lying in 
white marble among her husband’s people, with the child upon her 
arm which she had taken away with her. 

And in the middle of the chapel was the last Sir Charles Danvers, 
whom his brother, Sir George, the father of the present owner, had 
succeeded. The evening sun shone full on the kneeling soldier 
figure, leaning on its sword, and on the grave, clear-cut face, which 
had a look of Charles. The long, beautifully modelled hands, clasped 
over the battered steel sword hilt, were like Charles’s too. Ruth 
read the inscription on the low marble pedestal, relating how he had 
fallen in the taking of the Redan, and then looked again. And 
gradually a great feeling of pity rose in her heart for the family 
which had lived here for so many generations, and which seemed 
now so likely to die out. Providence does not seem to care much 
for old families, or to value long descent. Rather it seems to favour 
the new race, the Browns, and the Joneses, and the Robinsons, who 
yesterday were not, and who to-day elbow the old county families 
from the place which has known them from time immemorial. 

“T suppose Molly will some day marry a Smith,” said Ruth to 
herself, “ and then it will be all over. I don’t think I will come and 
see her here when she is married.” 

With which reflection she returned to the house, and, after dis- 
turbing Mr. Alwynn, who was deep in a catalogue of the Danvers’ 
manuscripts, in which it was his firm conviction that he should find 
some mention of the charters, she went into the library, and wondered 
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which of the several thousands of books would interest her till the 
others came in. 

The library was a large room, the walls of which were lined with 
books from the floor to the ceiling. In order to place the higher 
shelves within reach, a light balcony of polished oak ran round the 
four walls, about equidistant from the floor and the ceiling. Ruth 
went up the tiny corkscrew staircase in the wall, which led to ths 
balcony, and settling herself comfortably in the low, wide window 
seat, took out one volume after another of those that came within 
her reach. These shelves by the window where she was sitting had 
somehow a different look to the rest. Old books and new, white 
vellum and cardboard, were herded together without any a,parent 
order, and with no respect of bindings. Here a splendid morocco 
‘Novum Organum’ was pushed in beside a cheap and much-worn 
edition of Marcus Aurelius; there Emerson and Plato and Shake- 
speare jostled each other on the same shelf, while, just below, ‘Don 
Quixote’ was pressed into the uncongenial society of Carlyle on one 
side, and Confucius on the other. As she pulled out one book after 
another, she noticed that the greater part of them had Charles’s 
name in them. Ruth’s curiosity was at once aroused. No doubt 
this was the little corner in his great house in which he chose to 
read, and these were his favourite books which he had arranged so 
close to his hand. If we can judge our fellow-creatures at all, which 
is doubtful, it is by the books they read, and by those which, having 
read, they read again. She looked at the various volumes in the 
window-seat beside her with new interest, and opened the first one 
she took up. It was a collection of translations from the Persian 
poets, gentlemen of the name of Jemshid, Sadi, and Hafiz, of whom she 
had never heard. As she turned over the pages, she heard the ringing 
of horses’ hoofs, and, looking out from her point of observation, saw 
Charles and Lady Grace cantering up the short wide approach, and 
clattering out of sight again behind the great stone archway. She 
turned back to her book, and was reading an ode here and there, 
wondering to see how the same thoughts that work within us to-day 
had lived with man so many hundred years ago, when her eye was 
caught by some writing on the margin of a page as she turned it 
over. A single sentence on the page was sirongly underlined— 

“ True self-knowledge is knowledge of God.” 

Jemshid was a wise man, Ruth thought, if he had found out that; 
and then she read, in Charles’s clear handwriting in the margin— 

“ With this compare ‘Look within. Within is the fountain of 
good, and it will ever bubble up if thou wilt ever dig. —Marcus 
Aurelius.” 

At this moment Charles came into the library, and looked up to 
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where she was sitting, half hidden from below by the thickness cf 
the wall. ; 

“What, studying ?” he called gaily. “I saw you sitting in the 
window as I rode up. I might have known that if you were lost 
sight of for half an hour you would be found improving yourself in 
some exasperating way.” And he ran up the little stairs and came 
round the balcony towards her. ‘My own special books, I see. 
Eve, as usual, surreptitiously craving for a knowledge of good and 
evil. What have you got hold of?” 

The remainder of the window-seat was full of books; so, to obtain 
2a better view of what she was reading, he knelt down by her, and 
looked at the open book on her knee. 

Ruth did not attempt to close it. She felt guilty, she hardly 
knew of what. After a moment’s pause she said— 

“T plead guilty. I was curious. I saw these were your own 
particular shelves; but I never can resist looking at the books 
people read.” 

“Will you be pleased to remember in future that, in contemplating 
my character, Miss Deyncourt—a subject not unworthy of your 
attention—you are on private property. You are requested to keep 
on the gravel paths, and to look at the grounds I am disposed to 
show you. If, as is very possible, admiration seizes you, you are at 
liberty to express it. But there must be no going round to the back 
premises, no prying into corners, no trespassing where I have written 
up, ‘No road. ” 

Ruth smiled, and there was a gleam in her eyes which Charles 
well knew heralded a retort, when suddenly through the half-open 
door a silken rustle came, and Lady Hope-Acton slowly entered the 
room as if about to pass through it on her way to the hall. 

Now, kneeling is by no means an attitude to be despised. In 
church, or in the moment of presentation to majesty, it is appropriate, 
even essential; but it is dependent, like most things, upon circum- 
stances and environment. No attitude, for instance, could be more 
suitable and natural to any one wishing to read the page on which a 
sitting fellow-creature was engaged. Charles had found it so. But, 
as Lady Hope-Acton sailed into the room, he felt that, however 
conducive to study, it was not the attitude in which he would at that 
moment have chosen to be found. Ruth felt the same. It had 
seemed so natural a moment before, it was so hideously suggestive now. 

Perhaps Lady Hope-Acton would pass on through the other door, 
so widely, so invitingly open. Neither stirred in the hope that she 
might do so. But in the centre of the room she stopped, and sighed 
—the slow, crackling sigh of a stout woman in a too well-fitting silk 
gown. 
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Charles suddenly felt as if his muddy boots and cords were trying 
to catch her eye, as if every book on the shelves were calling to her 
to look up. 

For a second Ruth and Charles gazed down upon the top of Lady 
Hope-Acton’s head, the bald place on which showed dimly through 
her semi-transparent cap. She moved slightly, as if to go; but no, 
another step was drawing near. In another moment Lady Grace 
came in through the opposite door in her riding-habit. 

Ruth felt that it was now or never for a warning cough ; but, as 
she glanced at Charles kneeling beside her, she could not give it. 
Surely they would pass out in another second. The thought of the 
two pairs of eyes which would be raised, and the expression in them 
was intolerable. 

“Grace,” said Lady Hope-Acton, with dreadful distinctness, 
advancing to meet her daughter, “ has he spoken?” 

“No,” said Lady Grace, with a little sob, “and ”—with a sudden 
burst of tears—* oh, mamma, I don’t think he ever will.” 

Oh, to have coughed, to have sneezed, to have choked a moment 
earlier! Anything would have been better than this. 

“Run upstairs this moment, then, and change your habit and 
bathe your eyes,” said Lady Hope-Acton sharply. ‘ You need not 
come down till dinner time. I will say you are tired.” 

And then, to the overwhelming relief of those two miserable 
spectators, the mother and daughter left the door. 

But to the momentary sensation of relief in Ruth’s mind a rush of 
pity succeeded for the childlike grief and tears ; and with and behind 
it, like one hurrying wave overtopping and bearing down its 
predecessor, came a burning indignation against the cause of that 
picturesque emotion. 

It is indeed a lamentable peculiarity of our fallen nature that the 
moment of relief from the smart of anxiety is seldom marked by so 
complete a mental calmness and moderation as could be wished. 

Ruth rose slowly, with the book still in her hand, and Charles got 
off his knees as best he could, and stood with one hand on the 
railing of the balcony, as if to steady himself. His usually pale face 
was crimson. 

Ruth closed the book in silence, and with a dreadful precision put 
it back in its accustomed place. Then she turned and faced him, 
with the western light full upon her stern face, and another light 
of contempt and indignation burning in her direct eyes. 

“Poor little girl,” she said, in a low distinct voice. ‘“ What a 
triumph to have succeeded in making her unhappy! She is very 


young, and she did not understand the rules of the game. Poor, 
foolish little girl!” 
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If he had been red before, he was pale enough now. He drew 
himself up, and met her direct gaze without flinching. He did not 
speak, and she left him standing in the window, and went slowly 
along the balcony and down the little staircase into the room below. 

As she was about to leave the room, he moved forward suddenly, 
and said— 

“Miss Deyncourt.” 

Involuntarily she stopped short, in obedience to the stern 
authority of the tone. 

“You are unjust.” 

She did not answer, and left the room. 


Cuapter XVIII. 


“Uncrz Jonny,” said Ruth next morning, taking Mr. Alwynn 
aside after breakfast, “ we are leaving by the early train, are we not?” 

“No, my love, it is quite impossible. I have several papers to 
identify and rearrange.” 

“We have stayed a day longer than we intended, as it is. Most 
of the others go early. Do let us go too.” 

“Tt is most natural, I am sure, my dear, that you should wish to- 
get home,” said Mr. Alwynn, looking with sympathetic concern at 
his niece; “and why your aunt has not forwarded your letters I can’t 
imagine. But still, if we return by the midday train, Ruth, you 
will have plenty of time to answer any letters that—ahem !—seem to 
require immediate attention, before the post goes; and I don’t see 
my way to being ready earlier.” 

Ruth had not even been thinking of Dare and his letters; but she 
saw that by the early train she was not destined to depart, and 
watched the other guests take leave with an envious sigh. She was 
anxious to be gone. The last evening, after the episode in the 
library, had been interminably long. Already the morning, though 
breakfast was hardly over, seemed to have dragged itself out to days 
in length. A sense of constraint between two people who under- 
stand and amuse each other is very galling. Ruth had felt it so. 
All the previous evening Charles had hardly spoken to her, and had 
talked mainly to Lady Hope-Acton, who was somewhat depressed, 
and another elder lady. A good night and a flat candlestick can be 
presented in a very distant manner, and as Ruth received hers from 
Charles that evening, and met-the grave, steady glance that was 
directed at her, she perceived that he had not forgiven her for what 
she had said. 

She felt angry again at the idea that he should venture to treat 
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her with a coldness which seemed to imply that she had been in the 
wrong. ‘The worst of it was that she felt she was to blame; that she 
had no right whatever to criticise Charles and his actions. What 
concern were they of hers? How much more suitable, how much 
more eloquent a dignified silence would have been. She could not 
imagine now, as she thought it over, why she had been so 
unreasonably annoyed at the moment as to say what she had done. 
Yet the reason was not far to seek, if she had only known where to 
lay her hand on it. She was uneasy, impatient; she longed to get 
out of the house. And it was still early; only eleven. Eleven till 
twelve. Twelve till one. One till half-past. Two whole hours and 
a half to be got through before the Stoke Moreton omnibus would 
bear her away. She looked round for a refuge during that weary 
age, and found it nearer than many poor souls do in time of need, 
namely, at her elbow, in the shape, the welcome shape of the shy 
man, almost the only remnant of the large party whose dispersion 
she had just been watching. Whenever Ruth thought of that shy 
man afterwards, which was not often, it was with a sincere hope that 
he had forgotten the forwardness of her behaviour on that particular 
morning. She wished to see the picture-gallery. She would of all 
things like a walk afterwards. No, she had not been as far as the 
beech avenue ; but she would like to go. Should they look at the 
pictures first—now—no time like the present? How pleased he 
was! How proud! He felt that his shyness had gone for ever, 
that Miss Deyncourt would, no doubt, like to hear a few anecdotes of 
his college life, that a quiet man, who does not make himself cheap 
to start with, often wins in the end, that Miss Deyncourt had 
unusual appreciation, not only for pictures, but for reserved and 
intricate characters that yet (here he ventured on a little joke, and 
laughed at it himself) had their lighter side. And in the long 
picture-gallery Ruth and he studied the old Masters, as they had 
seldom been studied before, with an intense and ignorant interest on 
the one hand, and an entire absence of mind on the other. 

Charles, who had done a good deal of pacing up and down his 
room the night before, and had arrived at certain conclusions, passed 
through the gallery once, but did not stop. He looked grave and 
preoccupied, and hardly answered a question of Mr. Conway’s about 
one of the pictures. 

Half-past eleven at last. A tall inlaid clock in the gallery 
mentioned the hour by one sedate stroke ; the church clock told the 
village the time of day a second later. They had nearly finished the 
pictures. Never mind. She could take half an hour to put on her 
hat, and surely any beech-avenue, even on a dull day like this, might 
serve to while away the remaining hour before luncheon. 
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They had come to the last picture of the Danvers’ collection, and 
Ruth was dwelling fondly on a very well-developed cow by Cuyp, as 
if she could hardly tear herself away from it, when she heard a step 
coming up the staircase from the hall, and presently Charles pushed 
open the carved folding-doors which shut off the gallery from the 
rest of the house, and looked in. She was conscious that he was 
standing in the doorway, but new beauties in the cow, which had 
hitherto escaped her, engaged her whole attention at the moment, and 
no one can attend to two things at once. 

Charles did not come any further; but, standing in the doorway, 
he called to the shy man, who went to him, and the two talked 
together for a few moments. Ruth gazed upon the cow until it 
became so fixed upon the retina of her eye that, when she tried to 
admire an old Florentine cabinet near it, she still saw its portrait, 
and when, in desperation she turned away to look out of the window, 
across the sky and sloping park, the shadow of the cow hung like a 
portent. 

A moment later Mr. Conway came hurrying back to her much 
perturbed, to say he had quite forgotten till this moment, had not in 
the least understood, in fact, etc., etc. Danvers’ grey cob, that he 
had thoughts of buying, was waiting at the door for him to try—in 
fact, had been waiting some time. No idea upon his soul—— 

Ruth cut his apology short before he had done more than flounder 
well into it. 

“You must go and try it at once,” she said with decision; and 
then she added, as Charles drew near, “I have changed my mind 
about going out. It looks as if it might turn to rain. I shall get 
through some arrears of letter-writing instead.” 

Mr. Conway stammered and repeated himself, and finally rushed 
out of the gallery. Ruth expected that Charles would accompany 
him, but he remained standing near the window, apparently engaged 
like herself in admiring the view. 

“Tt struck me,” he said slowly, with his eyes half shut, “that 
Conway proved rather a broken reed just now.” 

“ He did,” said Ruth. She suddenly felt that she could understand 
what it was in Charles that exasperated Lady Mary so much. 

He came a step nearer, and his manner altered. 

“T sent him away,” he said, looking gravely at her, “because I 
wished to speak to you.” 

Ruth did not answer or turn her head, though she felt he was 
watching her. Her eyes absently followed two young fallow deer in 
the park, cantering away in a series of hops on their long stiff legs. 

“T cannot speak to you here,” said Charles, after a pause. 

Ruth turned round. 
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“Silence is golden sometimes. I think quite enough has been 
said already.” 

“Not by me. Youexpressed yourself with considerable frankness. 
I wish to follow your example.” 

“You said I was unjust at the time. Surely that was sufficient.” 

“So insufficient, that lam going to repeat it. I tell you again that 
you are unjust in not being willing to hear what I have to say. I 
have seen a good deal of harm done by misunderstandings, Miss 
Deyncourt. Pride is generally at the bottom of them. We are both 
suffering from a slight attack of that malady now. But I value 
your good opinion too much to hesitate if by any little sacrifice of 
my own pride I can still retain it. If, after your remarks yesterday, 
I can make the effort (and it zs an effort) to ask you to hear 
something I wish to say, you, on your side, ought not to refuse to 
listen. It is not a question of liking; you ought not to refuse.” 

He spoke in an authoritative tone, which gave weight to his 
words, and in spite of herself she saw the truth of what he said. 
She was one of those rare women who, being convinced against their 
will, are not of the same opinion still. It was ignominious to have 
to give way; but, after a moment’s struggle with herself, she 
surmounted her dislike to being overruled, together with a certain 
unreasoning tenacity of opinion natural to her sex, and said quietly— 

“What do you wish me to do?” 

Charles saw the momentary struggle, and honoured her for a 
quality which women seldom give men occasion to honour them for. 

“Do you dislike walking ? ” 

a 

“Then, if you will come out of doors, where there is less likelihood 
of interruption than in the house, I will wait for you here.” 

She went silently down the picture-gallery, half astonished to 
find herself doing his bidding. She put on her walking things 
mechanically, and came back in a few minutes to find him standing 
where she had left him. In silence they went downstairs, and 
through the piazza with its flowering orange trees, out into the 
gardens, where, on the stone balustrade, the peacocks were attitu- 
dinising and conversing in the high key in which they always 
proclaim a change of weather and their innate vulgarity to the world. 
Charles led the way towards a little rushing brook which divided the 
gardens from the park. 

“ T think you must have had a very low opinion of me beforehand 
to say what you did yesterday,” he remarked suddenly. 

“] was angry,” said Ruth. ‘“ However true what I said may have 
been, I had no right to say it to—a comparative stranger. That is 
why I repeat that it would be better not to make matters worse by 
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mentioning the subject again. It is sure to annoy us both. Let it 
rest.” 

“Not yet,” said Charles dryly. ‘As a comparative’ stranger, I 
want to know ’—stopping and facing her—“ exactly what you mean 
by saying that she, Lady Grace, did not understand the rules of the 
game.” 

“T cannot put it in other words,” said Ruth, her courage rising as 
she felt that a battle was imminent. 

“Perhaps I can for you. Perhaps you meant to say that you 
believed I was in the habit of amusing myself at other people’s 
expense ; that—I see your difficulty in finding the right words— 
that it was my evil sport and pastime to—shall we say—raise 
expectations which it was not my intention to fulfil ? ” 

“Tt is disagreeably put,” said Ruth, reddening a little; “but 
possibly I did mean something of that kind.” 

“ And how have you arrived at such an uncharitable opinion of a 
comparative stranger ?” asked Charles, quietly enough, but his light 
eyes flashing. 

She did not answer. 

“ You are not a child, to echo the opinion of others,” he went on. 
«You look as if you judged for yourself. What have I done since 
I met you first, three months ago, to justify you in holding me in 
contempt ?” 

“T did not say I held you in contempt.” 

“ You must do, though, if you think me capable of such meanness.” 

Silence again. 

“You have pushed me into saying more than I meant,” said Ruth 
at last ; “at least you have said I mean a great deal more than I 
really do. To be honest, I think you have thoughtlessly given a 
good deal of pain. I dare say you did it unconsciously.” 

“Thank you. You are very charitable, but I cannot shield myself 
under the supposition that at eight-and-thirty I am a creature of 
impulse, unconscious of the meaning of my own actions.” 

“ Tf that is the case,” thought Ruth, “ your behaviour to me has 
been inexcusable, especially the last few days; though, fortunately 
for myself, I was not deceived by it.” 

“Tf you persist in keeping silence,” said Charles, after waiting for 
her to speak, “‘ any possibility of conversation is at an end.” 

“T did not come out here for conversation,” replied Ruth. “I 
came, not by my own wish, to hear something you said you 
particularly desired to say. Do you not think the simplest thing, 
under the circumstances, would be—to say it ?” 

He gave a short laugh, and looked at her in sheer desperation. 
Did she know what she was pushing him into ? 
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“Thad forgotten,” he said. “It was in my mind all the time; 
but now you have made it easy for me indeed by coming to my 
assistance in this way. I will make a fresh start.” 

He compressed his lips, and seemed to pull himself together. 
Then he said, in a very level voice— 

‘‘ Kindly give me your whole attention, Miss Deyncourt, so that 
I shall not be obliged to repeat anything. The deer are charming, 
I know; but you have seen deer before, and will no doubt again. I 
am sorry that I am obliged to speak to you about myself, but a little 
autobiography is unavoidable. Perhaps you know that about three 
years ago I succeeded my father. From being penniless, and head 
over ears in debt, I became suddenly a rich man; not by my 
father’s will, who entailed every acre of the estates here and elsewhere 
on Ralph, and left everything he could to him. I had thought of 
telling you what my best friends have never known, why I am 
not still crippled by debt. I had thought of telling you why 
at five-and-thirty I was still unmarried, for my debts were not 
the reason; but I will not trouble you with that now. It is 
enough to say that I found myself in a position which, had I been 
a little younger, with rather a different past, I should have enjoyed 
more than I did. I was well received in English society when, after 
a lapse of several years and a change of fortune, I returned to it. 
If I had thought I was well received for myself, I should have been 
a fool. But I came back disillusioned. I saw the machinery. 
When you reflect on the vast and intricate machinery employed 
by mothers with grown-up daughters, you may imagine what I saw. 
In all honesty and sincerity I wished to marry ; but in the ease with 
which I saw I could do so lay my chief difficulty. I did not want a 
new toy, but a companion. I suppose I still clung to one last 
illusion, that I might meet a woman whom I could love, and who 
would love me, and not my name or income. I could not find her, 
but I still believed in her. I went everywhere in the hope of 
meeting her, and, if others have ever been disappointed in me, they 
have never known how disappointed I have been in them. For 
three years I looked for her everywhere ; but I could not find her, 
and at last I gave herup. And then—I met Lady Grace Lawrence, 
and liked her. I had reason to believe she could be disinterested. 
She came of good people—all Lawrences are good ; she was simple 
and unspoilt, and she seemed to like me. When I look back I 
believe that I had decided to ask her to marry me, and that it was 
only by the merest chance that I left London without speaking to 
her. What prevented me I hardly know, unless it was a reluctance 
at the last moment to cast the die. I came down to Atherstone, 
harassed and anxious, tired of everything and everybody, and 
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there,” said Charles, with sudden passion, turning and looking full 
at Ruth, “ there I met you.” 

The blood rushed to her face, and she hastily interposed. 

“I don’t see any necessity to bring my name in.” 

“Perhaps not,’ he returned, recovering himself instantly ; 
“unfortunately, I do.” 

“You expect too much of my vanity,” said Ruth, her voice 
trembling a little; “ but in this instance I don’t think you can turn 
it to account. I beg you will leave me out of the question.” 

“T am sorry I cannot oblige you,” he said grimly; “ but you can’t 
be left out. I only regret that you dislike being mentioned, because 
that is a mere nothing to what is coming.” 

She trusted that he did not perceive that the reason she made no 
reply was because she suddenly felt herself unable to articulate. 
Her heart was beating wildly, as that gentle, well-conducted organ 
had never beaten before. What was coming? Could this stern, 
determined man be the same apathetic, sarcastic being whom she 
had hitherto known ? 

“From that time,” he continued, “I became surer and surer, of 
what at first I hardly dared to hope, what it seemed presumption in 
me to hope, namely, that at.last I had found what I had looked for 
in vain so long. I had to keep my engagement with the Hope- 
Actons in Scotland ; but I regretted it. I stayed as short a time as 
I could. I did not ask themtocome here. They offered themselves. 
I think, if I have been to blame, it has not been in so heartless a 
manner as you supposed ; and it appears to me Lady Hope-Acton 
should not have come. This is my explanation. You can add the 
rest for yourself. Have I said enough to soften your harsh judg- 
ment of yesterday ? ” 

Ruth could not speak. The trees were behaving in the most 
curious manner, were whirling round, were swaying up and down. 
The beeches close in front were dancing quadrilles; now ranged in 
two long rows, now setting to partners, now hurrying back to their 
places as she drew near. 

“ Sit down,” said Charles’s voice gently ; ‘‘ you look tired.” 

The trunk of a fallen tree suddenly appeared rising up to meet 
her out of a slight mist, and she sat down on it more precipitately 
than she could have wished. In a few seconds the trees returned to 
their places, and the mist, which appeared to be very local, cleared away. 

Charles was sitting on the trunk beside her, looking at her in- 
tently. The anger had gone out of his face, and had given place to 
a look of deep anxiety and suspense. 

“T have not finished yet,” he said, and his voice had changed as 
much as his face. “ There is still something more.” 
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“No, no,” said Ruth. ‘‘ At least, if there is, don’t say it.” 

“T think I would rather say it. You wish to save me pain, I see ; 
but I am quite prepared for what you are going to say. I did not 
intend to speak to you on the subject for a long time to come, but 
yesterday’s event has forced my hand. There must be no more 
misunderstandings between us. You intend to refuse me, I can see. 
All the same, I wish to tell you that I love you, and to ask you to be 
my wife.” 

“T am afraid I cannot,” said Ruth almost inaudibly. 

“‘ No,” said Charles, looking straight before him, “I have asked 
you too soon. You are quite right. I did not expect anything 
different ; I only wished youtoknow. But, perhaps, some day Pt 

“Don’t!” said Ruth, clasping her hands tightly together. ‘“ You 
don’t know what you are saying. Nothing can make any difference, 
because—I am engaged.” 

She dared not look at his face, but she saw his hand clench. 

For an age neither spoke. 

Then he turned his head slowly and looked at her. His face was 
grey even to the lips. With a strange swift pang at the heart, she 
saw how her few words had changed it. 

“To whom ? ” he said at last, hardly above a whisper. 

“To Mr. Dare.” 

“Not that man who has come to live at Vandon ?” 

Yes.” 

Another long silence. 

“When was it ?” 

“Ten days ago.” 

“Ten days ago,” repeated Charles mechanically, and his face 
worked. ‘Ten days ago!” 

“Tt is not given out yet,” said Ruth, hesitating, “because Mr. 
Alwynn does not wish it during Lord Polesworth’s absence. I never 
thought of any mistake being caused by not mentioning it. I would 
not have come here if I had had the least idea that ¥ 

“You cannot mean to say that you had never seen that I—what 
I—felt for you?” 

“ Indeed I never thought of such a thing, until two minutes before 
you said it. Iam very sorry I did not, but I imagined x 

“ Let me hear what you imagined.” 

“T noticed you talked to me a good deal; but I thought you did 
exactly the same to Lady Grace, and others.” 

“You could not imagine that I talked to others—to any other 
woman in the world—as I did to you.” 

“T supposed,” said Ruth simply, “that you talked gaily to Lady 
Grace because it suited her; and more gravely to me, because I am 
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naturally grave. I thought at the time you were rather clever in 
adapting yourself to different people so easily ; and I was glad that I 
understood your manner better than some of the others.” 

“ Better!” said Charles bitterly. ‘ Better, when you thought that 
of me! No, you need not say anything. I was in fault, not you. 
I don’t know what right I had to imagine you understood me—you 
seemed to understand me—to fancy that we had anything in common, 
that in time——-” He broke into a low wretched langh. ‘“‘ And all 
the while you were engaged to another man. Good God! what a 
farce! what a miserable mistake from first to last!” 

Ruth said nothing. It was indeed a miserable mistake. 

He rose wearily to his feet. 

“T was forgetting,” he said; “it is time to go home.” And they 
went back together in silence, which was more bearable than speech 
just then. 

The peacocks were still pirouetting and minuetting on the stone 
balustrade as they came back to the garden. The gong began to 
sound as they entered the piazza. 

To Ruth it was a dreadful meal. She tried to listen to Mr. 
Conway’s account of the grey cob, or to the placid conversation of 
Mr. Alwynn about the beloved manuscripts. Fortunately the 
morning papers were full of a recent forgery in America, and a 
murder in London, which furnished topics when these were exhausted, 
and Charles used them to the utmost. 

At last the carriage came. Mr. Alwynn and Mr. Conway 
simultaneously broke into incoherent ejaculations respecting the 
pleasure of their visit; Ruth’s hand met Charles’s for an embarrassed 
second; anda moment later they were whirling down the straight 
wide approach, between the columns of fantastically clipped hollies, 
leaving Charles standing in the doorway. He was still standing 
there when the carriage rolled under the arched gateway with its 
rampant stone lions. Ruth glanced back once as they turned into 
the road, at the stately old house, with its pointed gables and forests 
of chimneys cutting the grey sky line. She saw the owner turn 
slowly and go up the steps, and looked hastily away again. 

“Poor Danvers!” said Mr. Alwynn cheerfully, also looking and 
putting Ruth’s thoughts into words. “He must be desperately 
lonely in that house all by himself; but I suppose he is not often 
there.” 

And Mr. Alwynn, whose mind had been entirely relieved since 
Ruth’s engagement from the dark suspicion he had once harboured 
respecting Charles, proceeded to dilate upon the merits of the 
charters, and of the owner of the charters, until he began to think 

Ruth had a headache, and, finding it to be the case, talked no more 
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till they reached, at the end of their little journey, the door of 
Slumberleigh Rectory. 


“Ts it very bad?” he asked kindly, as he helped her out of the 
carriage. 


tuth assented, fortunately with some faint vestige of truth, for 
her hat hurt her forehead. 

“Then run up straight to your own room, and I will tell your 
aunt that you will come and have a chat with her later on; perhaps 
after tea, when the post will be gone.” Mr. Alwynn spoke in the 
whisper of stratagem. 

Ruth was only too thankful to be allowed to slip on tiptoe to her 
own room, but she had not been there many minutes when a tap 
came to the door. 

“There, my dear,” said Mr. Alwynn, putting his head in, and 
holding some letters towards her. “Your aunt ought to have 
forwarded them. I brought them up at once. And there is nearly 
an hour to post time, and she won’t expect you to come down till 
then. I think the headache will be better now, eh?” 

He nodded kindly at her, and closed the door again. Ruth sat 
down mechanically, and began to sort the packet he had put into 
her hands. The first three letters were in the same handwriting, 
Dare’s large vague handwriting that ran from one end of the 
envelope to the other, and partly hid itself under the stamp. 

She looked at them, but did not open them. A feeling of intense 
lassitude and fatigue had succeeded to the unconscious excitement of 
the morning. She could not read them now. They must wait 
with the others. Presently she could feel an interest in them; 
not now. 

She leaned her head upon her hand, and a rush of pity swept 
away every other feeling as she recalled that last look at Stoke 
Moreton, and how Charles had turned so slowly and wearily to go 
indoors. There was an ache at her heart as she thought of him, a 
sense of regret and loss. And he had loved her all the time! 

“Tf I had only known ?” she said to herself, pressing her hands 
against her forehead. “But how could I tell—how could I tell ?” 

She raised her head with a sudden movement, and began with 
nervous fingers to open Dare’s letters, and read them carefully. 


Cuapter XIX. 


In the long evening that followed Ruth’s departure from Stoke 
Moreton, Charles was alone for once in his own home. He was 
leaving again early on the morrow, but for the time he was alone, 
and heavy at heart. He sat for hours without stirring, looking 
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into the fire. He had no power or will to control his thoughts. 
They wandered hither and thither, and up and down, never for a 
moment easing the dull miserable pain that lay beneath them all. 

Fool ! fool that he had been ! 

To have found her after all these years, and to have lost her 
without a stroke! ‘To have let another take her, and such a man as 
Dare! To have such a fool’s manner that he was thought to be in 
earnest when he was least so; that now, when his whole future hung 
in the balance, retribution had overtaken him, and with bitter irony 
had mocked at his earnestness and made it of none effect. She had 
thought it was his natural manner to all! His cursed folly had 
lost her to him. If she had known, surely it would have been, it 
must have been different. At heart Charles was a very humble man, 
though it was not to be expected many would think so; but never- 
theless he had a deep, ever-deepening consciousness (common to the 
experience of the humblest once in a lifetime), that between him 
and Ruth that mysterious link of mutual understanding and sympathy 
existed, which cannot be accounted for, which eludes analysis, which 
yet makes, when the sex happens to be identical, the indissoluble 
friendship of a David and a Jonathan, a Karlos and a Posa; and, 
where there is a difference of sex, brings about that rarest wonder 
of the world—a happy marriage. 

Like cleaves to like. He knew she would have loved him. She 
was his by right. The same law of attraction which had lifted 
them at once out of the dreary flats of ordinary acquaintanceship 
would have drawn them ever closer and closer together till they 
were knit in one. He knew, with a certainty that nothing could 
shake, that he could have made her love him, even as he loved her ; 
unconsciously at first, slowly perhaps, for the current of strong 
natures, like that of deep rivers, is sometimes slow. Still the end 
would have been the same. 

And he had lost her by his own act, by his own heedless folly ; 


her want of vanity having lent a hand the while to put her beyond 
his reach for ever. 


It was a bitter hour. 

And as he sat late into the night beside the fire, that died down 
to dust and ashes before his absent eyes, ghosts of other heavy hours, 
ghosts of the past which he had long since buried out of his sight, 
came back and would not be denied. 

To live much in the past is a want of faith in the Power that 
gives the present. Comparatively few men walk through their 
lives looking backwards. Women more frequently do so from a 
false estimate of life fostered by romantic feeling in youth, which 
leads them, if the life of the affections is ended, resolutely to refuse 
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to regard existence in any other maturer aspect, and to persist in 
wandering aimlessly forward, with eyes turned ever on the dim 
flowery paths of former days. 

“Let the dead past bury its dead.” 

But there comes a time, when the grass has grown over those 
graves, when we may do well to go and look at them once more ; to 
stand once again in that solitary burial ground, “where,” as an 
earnest man has said, “are buried broken vows, worn-out hopes, 
joys blind and deaf, faiths betrayed or gone astray, lost, lost love ; 
silent spaces where only one mourner ever comes.” 

And to the least retrospective of us our dead past yet speaks at 
times, and speaks as one having authority. 

Such a time had come for Charles now. From the open grave of 
his love for Ruth he turned to look at others by which he had stood 
long ago, in grief as sharp, but which yet in all its bitterness had 
never struck as deep as this. 

Memory pointed back to a time twenty years ago, when he had 
hurried home through a long summer night to arrive at Stoke 
Moreton too late; to find only the solemn shadow of the mother 
whom he had loved, and whom he had grieved; too late to ask for 
forgiveness ; too late for anything but a wild passion of grief and 
remorse, and frantic self-accusation. 

The scene shifted to ten years later. It was asultry July evening 
of the day on which the woman whom he had loved for years had 
married his brother. He was standing on the deck of the steamer 
which was taking him from England, looking back at the grey 
town dwindling against the tawny curtain of the sunset. In his 
brain was a wild clamour of wedding bells, and across the water, 
marking the pulse of the sea, came to his outward ears the slow tolling 
of a bell on a sunken rock near the harbour mouth. 

It seemed to be tolling for the death of all that remained of onal 
in him. In losing Evelyn, whom he had loved with all the idealiem 
and reverence of a reckons man for a good woman, he believed, in the 
bitterness of his spirit, that he had lost all; that he had been cut 
adrift from the last mooring to a better future, that nothing could hold 
him back now. And for a time it had been so, and he had drowned 
his trouble ,in a sea in which he well-nigh drowned himself as 
well. 

Once more Memory pointed—pointed across five dark years to an 
evening when he had sat as he was sitting now, alone by the wide 
stone hearth in the hall at Stoke Moreton, af fter his father’s death, 
and after the reading of the will. Hewas the possessor of the old 
home, which he had always passionately loved, from which he had 
been virtually banished so long. His father, who had never liked 
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him, but who of late years had hated him, as men only hate their 
eldest sons, had left all in his power to his second son, had entailed 
every acre of the Stoke Moreton and other family properties upon 
him and his children. Charles could touch nothing, and over him 
hung a millstone of debt, from which there was now no escape. 
He sat with his head in his hands, the man whom his friends were 
envying on his accession to supposed wealth and position—ruined. 

A few days later he was summoned to London bya friend whom he 
had known for many years. He remembered well that last meeting 
with the stern old man whom he had found sitting in his armchair 
with death in his face. He had once or twice remonstrated with 
Charles in earlier days, and as he came into his presence now 
for the last time, and met his severe glance, he supposed, with the 
callousness that comes from suffering which has reached its lowest 
depths, that he was about to rebuke him again. 

“And so,” said General Marston sternly, “ you have come into 
your kingdom ; into what you deserve.” 

“Yes,” said Charles. “ If it is any pleasure to you to know that 
what you prophesied on several occasions has come true, you can 
enjoy it. I am ruined.” 

“You fool!” said the sick man slowly. ‘“'To have come to five-and- 
thirty, and to have used up everything which makes life worth 
having. Iam not speaking only of money. There is a bankruptcy 
in your face that money will never pay. And you had talent and a 
good heart and the making of a man in you once! I saw that when 
your father turned you adrift. I saw that when you were at your 
worst after your brother’s marriage. Yes, you need not start. 
I knew your secret and kept it as well as you did yourself. I tried 
to stop you; but you went your own way.” 

Charles was silent. It was true, and he knew it. 

“And so you thought, I suppose, that if your father had made 
a just will you could have retrieved yourself?” 

“T know I could,” said Charles firmly ; “ but he left the shire 
property to Ralph, and every shilling of his capital; and Ralph had 
my mother’s fortune already. I have Stoke Moreton and the place in 
Surrey, which he could not take from me, but everything is entailed, 
down to the trees in the park. Ihave nominally a large income ; 
but I am in the hands of the Jews. I can’t settle with them as 
I expected, and they will squeeze me to the uttermost. However, 
as you say, I have the consolation of knowing I brought it on myself.” 

“And if your father acted justly, as you would call it, which 
I knew he never would, you would have run through everything in 
five years’ time.” 

“No, I should not. I know I have been a fool; but there are two 
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kinds of fools—the kind that sticks to folly all its life, and the 
kind that has its fling, and has done with it. I belong to the 
second kind. My father had no right to take my last chance from 
me. If he had left it me, I should have used it.” 

** You look tired of your fling,” said the elder man. “ Very tired. 
And you think money would set you right, do you?” He looked 
critically at the worn, desperate face opposite him. “I made my 
will the other day,” he went on, his eyes still fixed on Charles. 
“T had not much to leave, and I have no near relations, so I 
divided it among various charitable institutions. I see no reason to 
alter my will. If one leaves money, however small the sum may be, 
one likes to think it has been left to some purpose, with some 
prospect of doing good. A few days ago I had a surprise. I fancy 
it was to be my last surprise in this world. I inherited from a 
distant relation, who died intestate, a large fortune. After being 
a poor man all my days, wealth comes to me when I am on the point 
of going where money won't follow. Curious, isn’t it? I am 
going to leave this second sum in the same spirit as the first, but in 
rather a different manner. I like to know what I am doing, so 
I sent for you. I am of opinion that the best thing I can do with it, 
is to set you on your legs again. What do you owe?” 

Charles turned very red, and then very white. 

“What do you owe?” repeated the sick man testily. “I am 
getting tired. How much is it?” He got out a cheque-book, and 
began filling it in. “Have you no tongue?” he said angrily, 
looking up. “ Tell me the exact figure. Well? Keep nothing back.” 

“T won’t be given the whole,” said Charles with an oath. ‘ Give 
me enough to settle the Jews, and I will do the rest out of my 
income. I won’t get off scot free.” 

“Well, then, have your own way as usual, and name the sum you 
want. There, take it,” he said feebly, when Charles had mentioned 
with shame a certain hideous figure, “and go. I shall never know 
what you do with it, so you can play ducks and drakes with it if you 
like. But you won’t like. You have burned your fingers too 
severely to play with fire again. You have turned over so many new 
leaves that now you have come to the last in the book. I have 
given you another chance, Charles; but one man can’t do much to 
help another. The only person who can really help you is yourself. 
Give yourself a chance, too.” 

How memory brought back every word of that strange interview. 
Charles saw again the face of the dying man ; heard again the stern, 
feeble voice, “‘ Give yourself a chance.” 

He had given himself a chance. ‘Some natures, like comets, 
make strange orbits, and return from far.” Charles had returned at 
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last. The old man’s investment had been a wise one. But, as 
Charles looked back, after three years, he saw that his friend had 
been right. His money debts had been the least part of what he 
owed. There were other long-standing accounts which he had paid 
in full during these three years, paid in the restless weariness and 
disappointment that underlay his life, in the loneliness in which 
he lived, in his contempt for all his former pursuits, which had left 
him at first devoid of any pursuits at all. 

He had had, as was natural, very little happiness in his life, but 
all the bitterness ofall his bitter past seemed as nothing to the agony 
of this moment. He had loved Evelyn with his imagination, but he 
loved Ruth with his whole heart and soul, and—he had lost her. 

The night was far advanced. The dawn was already making faint 
bars over the tops of the shutters, was looking in at him as he sat 
motionless by his dim lamp and his dead fire. And, in spite of the 
growing dawn, it was a dark hour. 


CuapTer XX. 


Dane returned to Vandon in the highest spirits, with an enormous 
emerald engagement ring in an inner waistcoat pocket. He put it 
on Ruth’s third finger a few days later, under the ancient cedar on 
the terrace at Vandon, a spot which, he informed her (for he was not 
without poetic flights at times), his inner consciousness associated 
with all the love scenes of his ancestors that were no more. 

He was stricken to the heart when, after duly admiring it, Ruth 
gently explained to him that she could not wear his ring at present, 
until her engagement was given out. 

“Let it then be given out,” he said impetuously. “Ah! why 
already is it not given out ?” 

She explained again, but it was difficult to make him understand, 
and she felt conscious that if he would have allowed her the temporary 
use of one hand to release a fly, which was losing all self-control 
inside her veil, she might have been more lucid. As it was, she at 
last made him realise the fact, that until Lord Polesworth’s return 
from America in November no further step was to be taken. 

“But all is right,” he urged with pride. “I have seen my 
lawyer ; I make a settlement. I raise money on the property to 
make a settlement. There is nothing I will not do. I care for 
nothing only to marry you.” 

tuth led him to talk of other things. She was very gentle with 
him, always attentive, always ready to be interested; but any one 
less self-centred than Dare would have had a misgiving about her 
feeling for him. He had none. Half his life he had spent in Paris, 
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and, imbued with French ideas of betrothal and marriage, he thought 
her manner at once exceedingly becoming and natural. She was 
reserved, but reserve was charming. She did not care for him very 
much perlaps, as yet, but as much as she could care for any one. 
Most men think that if a woman does not attach herself to them she 
is by nature cold. Dare was no exception to the rule; and though 
he would have preferred that there should be less constraint in their 
present intercourse, that she would be a little more shy, and a little 
less calm, still he was supremely happy and proud, and only longed 
to proclaim the fortunate state of his affairs to the world. 

One thing about Ruth puzzled him very much, and with a vague 
misgiving she saw it did so. Her interest in the Vandon cottages, 
and the schools, and the new pump, had been most natural up to 
this time. It had served to bring them together. But now the use 
of these things was past, and yet he observed, with incredulity at first 
and astonishment afterwards, that she clung to them more than ever. 

What mattered it for the moment whether the pump was put up 
or not, or whether the cottages by the river were protected from the 
floods? Of course in time, for he had promised, a vague something 
would be done; but why in the golden season of love and plighted 
faith revert to prosaic subjects such as these ? 

Some men are quite unable to believe in any act of a woman being 
genuine. They always find out that it hes something to do with 
them. If an angel came down from heaven to warn a man of this 
kind, of wrath to come, he would think the real object of her journey 
was to make his acquaintance. 

uth saw the incredulity in Dare’s face when she questioned him, 
and her heart sank within her. It sank yet lower when she told 
him one day, with a faint smile, that she knew he was not rich, and 
that she wanted him to let her help in the rebuilding of certain 
cottages, the plans of which he had brought over in the summer, but 
which had not yet been begun, apparently for want of funds. 

“What you cannot do alone we can do together,” she said. 

He’ agreed with effusion. He was surprised, flattered, delighted ; 
but entirely puzzled. 

The cottages were begun immediately. They were near the river, 
which divided the Slumberleigh and Vandon properties. Ruth often 
went to look at them. It did her good to see them rising, strong 
and firm, though hideous to behold, on higher ground than the poor 
dilapidated hovels at the water’s edge, where fever was always 
breaking out, which yet made, as they supported each other in their 
crookedness, and leant over their own wavering reflections, such a 
picturesque sketch that it seemed a shame to supplant them by such 
brand new red brick, such blue tiling, such dreadful little porches. 
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Auth drew the old condemned cottages, with the long lines of 
pollarded marshy meadow, and the distant bridge and mill in the 
background, but it was a sketch she never cared to look at afterwards. 
She was constantly drawing now. There was a vague restlessness in 
her at this time that made her take refuge in the world of nature, 
where the mind can withdraw itself from itself for a time into a 
stronghold where misgiving and anxiety cannot corrupt, nor self 
break through and steal. In these days she shut out self steadfastly, 
and fixed her eyes firmly on tha future, as she herself had made it 
with her own hands. 

She had grown very grave of late. Dare’s high spirits had the 
effect of depressing her more than she would allow, even to herself. 
She liked him. She told herself so every day, and it was a pleasure 
to her to see him so happy. But when she had accepted him he was 
so diffident, so quiet, so anxious, that she had not realised that he 
would return to his previous happy self-confidence, his volubility, 
his grey hats, in fact his former gay self directly his mind was at 
ease and he had got what he wanted. She saw at once that the 
change was natural, but she found it difficult to keep pace with, and 
the effort to do so was a constant strain. 

She had yet to learn that it is hard to live for those who live for 
self. Between a nature which struggles, however feebly, towards a 
higher life, and one whose sole object is gracefully and good-naturedly, 
but persistently to enjoy itself, there is a great gulf fixed, of which 
often neither are aware, until they attempt a close relationship with 
each other, when the chasm reveals itself with appalling clearness to 
the higher nature of the two. 

Ruth was glad when a long-standing engagement to sing at a 
private concert in one place, and sell modern knickknacks in old 
English costume at another, took her from Slumberleigh for a week. 
She looked forward to the dreary dissipation in store for her with 
positive gladness; and when the week bad passed, and she was 
returning once more, she wished the stations would not fly so quickly 
past, that the train would not hurry itself so unnecessarily to bring 
her back to Slumberleigh. 

As the little local line passed Stoke Moreton station she looked 
out for a moment, but leaned back hurriedly as she caught a glimpse 
of the Danvers’ omnibus in the background, with its great black 
horses, and a footman with a bag standing on the platform. In 
another moment Mrs. Alwynn, followed by the footman, made a dart 
at Ruth’s carriage, jumped in, seized the bag, repeated voluble thanks, 
pressed half her gaily dressed person out again through the window 
to ascertain that her boxes were put in the van, caught her 
veil in the ventilator as the train started, and finally precipitated 
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herself into a seat on her bag, as the motion destroyed her equili- 
brium. 

“Well, Aunt Fanny!” said Ruth. 

“Why, goodness gracious, my dear, if it isn’t you! And, now i 
think of it, you were to come home to-day. Well, how oddly things 
fall out, to be sure, me getting into your carriage like that. And 
you'll never guess, Ruth, though for that matter there’s nothing so 
very astonishing about it, as I told Mrs. Thursby, you'll never guess 
where I’ve been visiting.” 

Ruth remembered seeing the Danvers’ omnibus at the station, and 
suddenly remembered, too, a certain request which she had once 
made of Charles. 

“Where can it have been?” she said, with a great show of 
curiosity. 

“You will never guess,” said Mrs. Alwynn, in high glee. “I 
shall have to help you. You remember my sprained ankle? There! 
Now I have as good as told you.” 

But Ruth would not spoil her aunt’s pleasure ; and, after numerous 
guesses, Mrs. Alwynn had the delight of taking her completely by 
surprise, when at last she leaned forward and said, with a rustle of 
pride, emphasising each word with a pat on Ruth’s knee— 

“ T’ve been to Stoke Moreton.” 

“How delightful!” ejaculated Ruth. ‘ How astonished I am! 
Stoke Moreton!” 

“You may well say that,” said Mrs. Alwynn, nodding to her. 
“ Mrs. Thursby would not believe it at first, and afterwards she said 
she was afraid there would not be any party; but there was, Ruth. 
There was a married couple, very nice people, of the name of Reynolds. 
I dare say, being London people, you may have known them. She 
had quite the London look about her, though not dressed low of an 
evening ; and he was a clergyman, who had overworked himself, and 
had come down to Stoke Moreton to rest, and had soup at luncheon. 
And there was another person besides, a Colonel Middleton, a very 
clever man, who wrote a book that was printed, and had been in 
India, and was altogether most superior. We were three gentlemen 
and two ladies, but we had ices each night, Ruth, two kinds of ices ; 
and the second night I wore my ruby satin, and the clergyman at 
Stoke Moreton, that nice young Mr. Brown, who comes to your 
uncle’s chapter meetings, dined, with his sister, a very pleasing 
person indeed, Ruth, in black. In fact, it was a very pleasant little 
gathering, so nice and informal, and the footmen did not wait at 
luncheon, just put the pudding and the hot plates down to the fire ; 
and Sir Charles so chatty and so full of his jokes, and I always like 
to hear him, though my scent of humour is not quite the same as 
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his. Sir Charles has a feeling heart, Ruth. You should have heard 
Mr. Reynolds talk about him. But he looked very thin and pale, 
my dear, and he seemed to be always so tired, but still as pleasant as 
could be. And I told him he wanted a wife to look after him, and I 
advised him to have an egg beaten up in ever such a little drop of 
brandy at eleven o’clock, and he said he would think about it, he did 
indeed, Ruth ; so I just went quietly to the housekeeper and asked 
her to see to it, and a very sensible person she was, Ruth, been 
in the family twenty years, and thinks all the world of Sir Charles, 
and showed me the damask table-cloths that were used for the prince’s 
visit, and the white satin coverlet, embroidered with gold thistles, 
quite an heirloom, which had been worked by the ladies of the house 
when James I. slept there. Think of that, my dear!” 

And so Mrs. Alwynn rambled on, recounting how Charles had 
shown her all the pictures himself, and the piazza where the orange and 
myrtle trees were, and how she and Mrs. Reynolds had gone fora drive 
together, “ in a beautiful landau,” etc., etc., till they reached home. 

As a rule Ruth rather shrank from travelling with Mrs. Alwynn, 
who always journeyed in her best clothes, “ because you never know 
whom you may not meet.’ To stand on a platform with her was to 
be made conspicuous, and Ruth generally foand herself unconsciously 
going into half mourning for the day, when she went anywhere by 
rail with her aunt. To-day Mrs. Alwynn was more gaily dressed 
than ever, but as Ruth looked at her beaming face she felt nothing 
but a strange pleasure in the fact that Charles had not forgotten the 
little request which later events had completely effaced from her own 
memory. He, it seemed, had remembered, and, in spite of what had 
passed, had done what she asked him. She wished that she could 
have told him she was grateful. Alas! There were other things 
that she wished she could have told him; that she was sorry she had 
misjudged him ; that she understood him better now. But what did 
it matter? What did it matter? She was going to marry Dare, 
and he was the person whom she must try to understand for the 


remainder of her natural life. She thought a little wearily that she 
could understand him without trying. 
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Aubition. 


Ir is not mine—though I had dreamed it so— 
To trance with passionate tones a people’s ear, 
Or, leaning ’gainst the great world-heart, to hear 
Its throbbing pulses pause and beat more slow, 
Until it catch my voice’s ebb and flow, 
And leap in glad response. Nor, ringing clear, 
Shall this faint note I strike pierce through earth’s drear 


And wailing noise, to charm awhile its woe. 


I ask no more—if words of mine, as sighs 
Low-breathed from lips I love, shall find their way, 
And gather thence such tender melodies, 
Such new-born quivering life, as haply may 
Witch the tired look from out a woman’s eyes, 
Or win the smile of children at their play. 


L. M. H. Currrorp. 














Che Court of Vienna in the Cighteenth Century. 


Tue sad event which has so lately brought the Crown Prince 
Rudolph of Austria to an untimely grave has attracted universal 
attention to the inner life of the court of Vienna. Those who 
care to work back from the present to the past will find an 
enormous mass of varied and interesting detail on the subject. 
In the last century especially—that Augustan age of memoir 
writers—the court of Vienna, though far less brilliant than that 
of Versailles, was a rich source of anecdote and scandal. 
Charles VI., the well-known Hapsburg claimant to the throne 
of Spain, succeeded to the government of the vast Austrian 
dominions in 1711. He was the last male scion of the old line of 
Hapsburg, and with him the antiquated Spanish ceremonial of 
the court of Vienna was retained in its most rigid form. The 
imperial household at this time comprised no less than two 
thousand officials on active service. These were divided into six 
great classes, according as they came under the lord steward, the 
lord treasurer, the lord chamberlain, the master of the horse, 
the lord high ranger, and the lord high faleoner. The regulations 
as to court etiquette were very strict. To every member of the 
imperial family was due the old-fashioned Spanish reverence, a 
bow performed while dropping on one knee ; to all other persons, 
the ordinary French reverence, a slight inclination of the body. 
The court dress for men was unaltered since the time of Charles V. 
It consisted of the Spanish costume of the sixteenth century, viz., 
a black doublet and breeches with large rosettes at the knees, and 
a short black cloak; a large hat turned up on one side and sur- 
mounted by a red or black plame, red stockings and red shoes. 
No one ever ventured to appear at court in a more modern dress. 
Charles VI. adhered to it rigidly, and, if he ever saw a person 
arrayed otherwise, always exclaimed, “There is one of those 
cursed Frenchmen.” He also maintained the obsolete custom of 
keeping a jester with cap and bells. The latter, who was known 
as “ Little Hans,” was a well-known character at court. He was 
a dwarf, “ugly as a devil,” says Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
and always accompanied the emperor on state occasions. 

To Charles VI. etiquette was as the breath of life. As early 
as 1706, when Philip of Anjou, his rival for the crown of Spain, 
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had left Madrid, Charles, to the rage of his English allies, refused 
to enter the city because he had as yet no state carriage, and it 
would be contrary to all etiquette to do so without. In 1732 he 
had engaged to hold an important political conference with 
Frederick William, King of Prussia. Yet the chief subject of 
debate at the Austrian state council held before the interview 
was on the question, whether his imperial majesty should shake 
hands with the Prussian monarch or not. After long deliberation 
they came to the conclusion that he ought not to do so, as such 
a proceeding would inflict a lasting wound on the imperial dignity. 
Another instance of the stress laid on etiquette is still more 
amusing. The ceremonial of the court hunting parties forbade 
any one to touch the imperial quarry save the emperor himself. 
On one occasion a wild boar, slightly wounded by the emperor’s 
gun, rushed straight at his Majesty, who at the moment happened 
to be unarmed. One of the court pages, at great personal risk, 
rushed forward and shot the boar dead. Yet the only reward his 
gallantry received was a severe reprimand and a fortnight’s 
imprisonment, for having committed so serious a breach of the 
hunt etiquette. 

The emperor’s day was carefully portioned out. He rose early, 
heard mass, and held conferences with his ministers till dinner, 
which was served at one. This meal was a very solemn affair. 
It took place in the emperor’s private apartments, “on the 
emperor's side,” as the official language called it. The emperor 
and empress always sat down to it alone. No one, not even an 
electoral prince of the German Empire, was considered great 
enough to dine “on the emperor’s side.” The latter was attended 
by halberdiers and archers in sixteenth-century costume. There 
were numerous regulations about serving the table, and a dish in 
its progress from the kitchen to the imperial plate had to pass 
through the hands of twenty-four officials. The emperor always 
wore his hat during the meal, except when grace was being said. 
In the afternoon their majesties took a solemn drive in the Prater. 
On their return, audiences were given to those persons who had 
applied through the lord chamberlain. His Majesty never 
hurried, so that petitioners had to wait at least a month before 
their turn came. This did not apply to the nobility, who were 
admitted en masse to kiss hands on royal birthdays or “ gala- 
days.” ‘The empress in the meantime had retired to her private 
apartments, where she played cards with her ladies till about six. 
At this hour the emperor entered, attended by the lord chamber- 
lain, and supper was served. This meal was held “on the 
empress’s side,” z.e. in the empress’s private apartments. It was a 
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much less awful ceremony than dinner. Any important visitors 
present in Vienna could be invited as guests, and the little arch- 
dukes and archduchesses were frequently present. Music, of which 
Charles was extremely fond, was played during the meal, and lively 
conversation prevailed. The table was entirely served and all the 
dishes set out by the empress’s twelve maids of honour. Soon after 
supper was concluded the court retired. 

It must not be supposed that this dull routine prevailed 
throughout the year. Life at the country palaces of Schénbrunn 
and Laxenburg was much less strict than at Vienna, where the 
emperor only resided from October to April. The court routine 
was, moreover, incessantly varied by festivals and amusements. 
Great court balls and ridottos were frequently given, when 
dancing continued till daybreak. A very popular entertainment 
at court was ‘The Tavern.’ For this, one of the palace saloons 
was arranged to resemble the parlour of an inn. The imperial 
couple acted as host and hostess, and presided at the buffet. 
The guests were all masked and in fancy dress, and, as the 
emperor and empress were supposed to be incognito, the restraints 
imposed by the court etiquette were at an end and much fun 
ensued. A very popular amusement was the sledge racing, which 
took place at Vienna during the winter. The sledges were gilt 
and carved with great taste to represent the figures of dragons, 
serpents, peacocks, or monsters. Each sledge was driven by a 
member of the nobility accompanied by a lady, both being 
magnificently attired. ‘The emperor and empress watched the 
sledges from a balcony. In the country, great court assemblies 
were held on the occasion of ladies’ shooting matches, which were 
very popular. The young archduchesses were excellent shots, 
and frequently obtained the prize. 

Charles VI., like all the Austrian sovereigns, was, as we have 
said, passionately fond of music. The choir of the imperial chapel 
cost 200,000 florins a year. Splendid operas were frequently 
given at the expense of the court. One of these, witnessed by 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, ‘The Enchantments of Alcina,’ cost 
no less than 300,000 florins to put on the stage. It took place al 
Fresco in the gardens of the palace. Unfortunately in the middle 
of it a storm of rain came on. There wasa canopy over the imperial 
family, but all the other visitors were drenched to the skin. 

Besides these various distractions great stress was laid on the 
religious festivals. Charles, like all the Hapsburgs, was an 
intense devotee. Lent was a terrible season of sackcloth and 
ashes, and foreign ambassadors groaned over the countless 
services they had to attend. 
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Charles VI., the centre of this curious world of ceremonial and 
splendour, was of middle stature and slight frame. He had large 
brown eyes, a long, straight nose, flabby cheeks, and a hanging 
underlip. The expression of his features was stern and melancholy. 
This latter characteristic deepened with advancing years, and to the 
day of his death Charles religiously observed the tradition that an 
Austrian emperor never laughs.* His wife was the beautiful 
Elizabeth of Brunswick. Charles was strongly attached to his white 
Lizzy, as he used to call her, owing to the wonderful purity of her 
complexion. In imitation, however, of Louis XIV., he held that 
no king was complete without a mistress. The lady he fixed on 
for this honour was a beautiful Italian, Marianna, the wife of his 
Master of the Horse, Count Althann. She was one of the most 
fascinating women of her time and was as talented as she was 
beautiful. The Italian poet, Metastasio, worshipped her as 
Petrarch did Laura. He fixed his home at Vienna in order to be 
near her, and is said to have been secretly married to her after 
her husband’s death. 

The reign of Charles VI. concluded with a disastrous war with 
the Turks. They captured the great Austrian fortress of Belgrade, 
the key of Hungary. Charles was terribly affected by this blow. 
“T shall never survive this disgrace,” said he; “ Belgrade is my 
death.” His end, however, was really due to over-indulgence in 
the pleasures of the table. On October 10th, 1740, the emperor, 
in spite of the warnings of his physicians, went out hunting in a 
pouring rain. On his return, though suffering from colic, he 
persisted in eating a large dish of fried mushrooms. He was taken 
very ill that night, and, though everything was done to save him, 
expired on October 16th. He left no male heirs, and was therefore 
succeeded by his eldest daughter, Maria Theresa. 

The young archduchess who, after a severe struggle, succeeded 
in making good her title to the Austrian dominions, was in 
personal appearance well fitted for her high position. Her figure 
was tall, stately, and exquisitely proportioned ; her face, a perfect 
oval, was lighted up by two large grey eyes that sparkled with 
vivacity ; her hair was long and of the brightest gold; her mouth 
was beautifully shaped, while a slightly aquiline nose heightened 
the commanding aspect of her physiognomy. Her manner, though 


imperious, was lively and gracious, her temper quick but generous 
and forgiving. 


* The term “Austrian Emperor” is used for the sake of brevity. 
Charles VI. was “ Emperor of Germany ” and “ Sovereign of the Austrian 
States.” The latter included a long list of principalities, of which the Arch- 
duchy of Austria and the Kingdom of Hungary were the most important. 
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With her accession the rigid etiquette, which had characterised 
the imperial court in the time of Charles VI., was much relaxed. 
Yet the imperial household was still maintained on a scale of 
extraordinary splendour. The personal expenses of the empress- 
queen, as she was usually called, amounted to six million florins a 
year. Much of this was spent on the great court festivities, which, 
during the early part of her reign, followed one another with great 
frequency. Balls given at the palace were often attended by over six 
thousand guests, suppers and illuminations being provided on the 
most sumptuous scale. Besides these entertainments Maria Theresa 
spent 700,000 florins a year on alms and gratuities, and nearly a 
million on pensions. She required enormous sums for the large 
gifts she loved to make to favourite courtiers, and for allowance 
money for her numerous children. Of these the Archduchess 
Christina, who married the poverty-stricken Prince Alber! of 
Saxony, obtained immense sums. The Archduke Joseph, who was 
much annoyed at his mother’s prodigality, always spoke of Prince 
Albert as his dear brother-in-law. The Austrian people really 
had to pay for all this munificence, Maria Theresa ignoring the 
fact that in order to pay Paul it was necessary for her to rob 
Peter. 

Maria Theresa conducted all the affairs of state with great 
energy, and spent many hours every day holding conferences and 
drawing up instructions for her ministers. Her written orders. 
were sometimes very hard to understand, as the empress-queen’s 
handwriting and spelling were of the most primitive character, a 
common failing of her time. In purely family affairs she was as 
homely as any hausfrau in a German provincial town. She was 
an affectionate though very exacting mother to her children, of 
whom she had sixteen—five sons and eleven daughters. At 
Vienna she used to see them all three or four times aday. Atthe 
country palaces of Laxenburg and Schénbrunn there was not room 
for the whole family. The youngest children therefore remained 
in Vienna, and the empress only saw them once a week. The 
tutors and teachers had to report on the conduct of their pupils, 
and there were rewards and punishments just as in any private 
family. She had a will of iron, and would brook no disobedience. 
In this respect she frequently erred on the side of harshness, and 
her children, seeing the hopelessness of resistance, were often 
driven to deceive and dissemble. She, moreover, maintained her 
system of authority much too long. The Archduchess Elizabeth, 
for instance, complained to Sir Robert Keith, the English ambas- 
sador, of the restraint in which Maria Theresa kept her unmarried 
daughters long after they had attained to years of discretion. 
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Unlike the old Austrian sovereigns, Maria Theresa frequently 
paid visits to favourite courtiers and their wives, with whom she 
would converse about their family affairs in the most warm- 
hearted manner. The humblest of her subjects could always 
obtain access to her at stated times. All this good-natured 
familiarity, however, did not prevent her keeping a very stern 
face for persons suspected of political disaffection, a peculiarity 
in which she resembled the Emperor Francis II. 

Maria Theresa was a most rigid censor morum, and courtiers 
suspected of gallantry met with a very cold reception at court. 
Her rigour in this particular was really due to the bitterness 
inspired by the conduct of her husband, the Emperor Francis II. 
The latter had been elected Emperor of Germany in 1745. He 
had been born Duke of Lorraine. This province, however, had 
been ceded to France in 1735, Francis receiving in compensation 
the Italian duchy of Tuscany, the dominion of the extinct 
Medicis. In person, Francis was tall and handsome. Like many 
gallant gentlemen of this time, he had been so badly educated that 
he was unable to read his play-bill at the theatre. In spite 
of this defect, however, he was a man of considerable culture and 
attainments. He had travelled all over Europe, and had thus 
acquired much practical knowledge of the world. He was a 
patron of art and a collector of pictures and antiquities. In 
accordance with the fashion of that time, he was an ardent 
gambler, and occasionally lost heavily at faro. He was also a 
most assiduous votary of the curious art of alchemy, and spent 
much time in his laboratory searching for the tincture which 
would turn all metals into gold, or trying, by the aid of crucibles 
and burning-glasses, to fuse a number of small diamonds into one 
large stone. 

Francis had at first been much attached to his wife. But her 
homely German habits soon began to pall upon him, and he 
sought in more fascinating society some relief from the dulness 
of the Hofburg. According to Count Podewills, the Prussian 
ambassador, he was a regular Don Juan. But his only declared 
mistress was the beautiful Princess Auersperg. This lady was a 
lovely brunette, with brown fluffy hair, bright eyes, and a 
vivacious manner; she was a most desperate gambler, and often 
lost heavily at cards; and Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, in his Memoirs, 
hints that the readiness with which she listened to the emperor’s 
solicitations was largely due to the liberality with which he 
was ever ready to supply her wants. 

Maria Theresa, though she gave her husband the title of 
co-regent of the Austrian states, always refused to allow him any 
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real share in the government. He was thus reduced to the 
unenviable position of a prince consort, for his duchy of Tuscany 
was managed for him by resident ministers. Francis felt his 
position keenly. He frequently complained to friends about it. 
“ By the court,” said he bitterly on one occasion, “I mean the 
empress and her children—I am here only a private person.” It 
was probably his enforced idleness which made him a trifler and 
a debauchee. Maria Theresa herself even seems to have noticed 
this. ‘Never,’ said she once to her lady reader, Madame 
Greiner, “ marry a man who has nothing to do.” 

Though Francis was prevented from taking any direct share 
in the government of the Austrian states, his indirect influence 
on the court and society of Vienna was very great. Francis 
was a Lorrainer and always spoke French. French thus to a 
certain extent became the language of the court and of society. 
With the French language, French ideas, usages, and customs 
came in also, and tended much to modify the rigour of the 
old court etiquette and temper the cumbrousness of Austrian 
social life. 

In his efforts in this direction Francis was much aided by the 
celebrated Austrian prime minister of this reign, Prince Kaunitz. 
This great man, the maker of the famous Austro-French alliance 
against Prussia, which met with such an ignominious fate in the 
Seven Years’ War, was a very prominent figure in the social life 
of his time. In personal appearance Kaunitz was tall and spare. 
His features were well cut and commanding, his eyes bright blue, 
and his complexion, of which he took as much care as a society belle 
in her fourth season, as clear as cream. He always wore an 
enormous periwig, which, in his later years, was fixed just over 
his eyebrows in order to hide the wrinkles on his forehead. To 
the powdering of this important article of dress he paid great 
attention. Every morning he used to walk between two rows of 
servants each armed with a vase full of differently eoloured 
powder. This they used to pour successively over his wig as he 
passed by them, so that at the end it exhibited a subtle harmony 
of varied tints which never failed to excite the admiration of 
beholders. Kaunitz was so sure of his position that he placed him- 
self above the court etiquette. He thus always refused to don the 
antiquated court costume, and always appeared in a Paris-made 
suit consisting of a black silk coat and breeches, black silk stock- 
ings, and shoes with diamond buckles. He was a worshipper of 
everything French. His clothes, linen, jewellery, and furniture 
were all sent to him from Paris. He always spoke French except 
to those whom he knew to be absolutely unacquainted with that 
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language. The favourite maxim of Mirabeau,“ La petite morale, 
c’est l’ennemie de la grande,” might well have been applied to 
Kaunitz. He had numerous amours while acting as Austrian ambas- 
sador in Paris. Even in Vienna he frequently drove up to the gates 
of the imperial palace with women of the most notorious character 
seated by his side. Maria Theresa on one occasion ventured to 
remonstrate with him on his conduct, on which he promptly 
answered, “ Madame, je suis venu ici pour parler de vos affaires, 
non des miennes.” His religious views were more than un- 
orthodox. His favourite author was Voltaire, and he always 
spoke with the greatest contempt of priests and priestcraft. But, 
in spite of these characteristics, Kaunitz was far too able a servant 
to be dismissed ; and Maria Theresa, like George III. in the case 
of the Duke of Grafton, always held that political fidelity covers 
a multitude of sins. 

The exalted position which Kaunitz enjoyed at Vienna made 
him extremely overbearing in his manner. Mr. Henry Swin- 
burne, an English traveller, who frequently met him in Vienna, 
relates some extraordinary stories about his rudeness. If 
Kaunitz dined out anywhere everything meant for his own 
consumption must be sent in from his own house and dressed 
by his own cook. ‘To the guests he behaved like the president 
of an Oxford College entertaining a party of undergraduates. If 
they incautiously helped themselves to a dish for which Kaunitz 
had a strong penchant, the prince became furious. If they bored 
him, he did not scruple to ask the hostess why she had invited 
such dull company to meet him. After dinner, but before the 
guests had risen from the table, he used to take out from his 
pocket a tooth-brush, tooth-powder, and looking-glass. With 
these he would proceed to wash his teeth—‘one of the most 
nauseous operations I ever witnessed,” says Swinburne, “and it 
lasted a prodigious long time, accompanied with all manner 
of noises.” His caprices were innumerable. No one must 
mention the words “death” or “small-pox” before him on any 
account whatever. He had a horror of fresh air, and wherever he 
went the doors and windows had to be hermetically sealed. At 
table he would take upon himself to direct the whole arrangement 
of the meal, such as mixing the salad, and drawing the wine 
with his own hands, generally with such ill-success that the dresses 
of the ladies nearest him and his own clothes were covered with 
successive discharges of oil, vinegar, or champagne. 

Kaunitz had a splendid house at Vienna and a villaat Laxenburg. 
He was very proud of his collection of pictures and engravings, 
which he always showed to strangers. But the papal nuncio, the 
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bitter political enemy of Kaunitz, whose anti-clerical views were 
well known at Rome, once slyly whispered to Swinburne that the 
prince had been grossly swindled by the picture dealers, and that 
many of the gems of art in his gallery had been bought at street 
corners in Rome fora few bajocci. Kaunitz was a great patron 
of art and letters. He delighted in the society of artists, authors, 
and musicians. He frequently had the composer Gliick to dine 
with him. The latter, however, sometimes found his princely 
entertainer’s insufferable vanity hard toswallow. On one occasion 
Kaunitz asked Glick to rehearse one of his operas before him 
{(Kaunitz) alone. Glick muttered something about an audience 
being necessary. The prince promptly interrupted him, “ M. 
Glick,” said he, “sachez bien que la qualité vaut bien la quantité ? 
Je suis moi seul une audience.” 

From a purely social point of view, the reign of Maria Theresa 
is divided into two periods by the date 1765. In that year her 
husband Francis died in a fit of apoplexy at Innsbruck in the 
Tyrol. In spite of his persistent infidelity, Maria Theresa had 
always been passionately attached to him. His sudden death 
left her prostrate with grief. From the day of his death Maria 
Theresa not only always wore the deepest mourning, but she had 
the walls of her private apartments hung with black. The 
anniversary even of the month in which he died was always kept 
by her as a time of prayer and fasting. The memory of his loss 
left a strain of melancholy upon her character which deepened as 
she grew older. She gave up attending the court balls and 
festivities. As time went on, the empress-queen degenerated 
into a solitary and gloomy bigot. She began to contract that 
aversion to all joyousness and pleasure which, common among 
English dissenting sects, is rarely found even among the most 
devout Catholics. ‘The court,” says Wraxall, “ became gloomy and 
joyless.” On one occasion the empress-queen’s bigotry caused a 
most lamentable event. Francis had died with frightful suddenness, 
and had been incapable of receiving the last sacrament. Maria 
Theresa, therefore, felt it her duty to offer up constant prayers 
for the repose of his soul. These devotions usually took place 
over the actual tomb of Francis in the gloomy vault of the 
Capuchin convent at Vienna. In 1767 the beautiful and popular 
Archduchess Maria Josepha had been betrothed to King Ferdinand 
IV. of Naples. Before setting out for her new home, Maria 
Theresa ordered her to go down into the vault of the Capuchins 
and offer up a prayer over the tomb of Francis. The young girl 
implored to be excused from this gloomy office, but her mother 
was inexorable, and the unfortunate Josepha was let down into 
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the vault in fear and trembling. Scarcely four months had 
elapsed since the corpse of her sister-in-law, the second wife of 
the Archduke Joseph, had been buried in the same vault. The 
small-pox of which the latter had died had been so virulent as to 
render it totally impossible to embalm the body. The smell of 
the corpse was still perceptible and capable of communicating 
infection. Shortly after her return, the young archduchess was 
seized with the first symptoms of small-pox. The dread disease 
soon declared itself, and on October 16, the day destined for her 
departure to Naples, she was a corpse. 

This sad event excited great indignation. The empress-queen’s 
bigotry, in fact, was intensely unpopular in Vienna, where 
Catholicism never assumed so gloomy a tone as it did in Spain. 
Dr. Moore, who visited Austria in 1778, writes at great length 
on the singularly pleasing aspect of religion in that country. 


“Many of my female acquaintance,” says he, “have embroidered some 
fanciful piece of superstition of their own upon the extensive ground 
which the Roman Catholic faith affords. In a lady’s house, a few days 
ago, I happened to take up a book which lay upon the table; a small 
picture of the Virgin Mary on vellum fell out from between the leaves ; 
under the figure of the Virgin, there was an inscription, which I translate 
literally: ‘This is presented by to her dearest friend , in 
token of the sincerest regard and affection; begging that, as often as she 
beholds this figure of the Blessed Virgin, she may mix a sentiment of 
affection for her absent friend, with the emotions of gratitude and adoration 
she feels for the mother of Jesus.’ The lady informed me, that it was 
usual for intimate friends to send such presents to each other when they 
were about to separate, and when there was a probability of their being 
long asunder.” 








Another extract from Dr. Moore’s writings will show that the 
insignia of religion were sometimes regarded in a very lively 
manner. On one occasion the Doctor was taken by M. de 
Breteuil, the French ambassador, to visit a monastery on Mount 
Calenberg. Some noble ladies from Vienna were of the party and 
had obtained special permission to view the monastery. 


“One lady of a gay disposition laid hold of a scourge which hung at one 
of the father’s belts, and desired he would make her a present of it, for she 
wished to use it when she returned home, having, as she said, been a great 
sinner. The father, with great gallantry, begged she would spare her own 
fair skin, assuring her that he would give himself a hearty flogging on her 
account that very evening; and, to prove how much he was in earnest, fell 
directly on his knees before a little altar and began to whip his shoulders 
with great earnestness, declaring that, when the ladies should retire, he 
would lay it with the same violence on his naked body; for he was 
determined she should be as free from sin as she was on the day of her 
birth. This melted the heart of the lady; she begged the father might 
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take no more of her faults upon his shoulders. She now assured him 
that her slips had been very venial, and that she was convinced that what 
he had already suffered would clear her as completely as if he should whip 
himself to the bone.” 


The monks had previously pledged their visitors in bumpers of 
Tokay, and this probably accounted for the reverend father’s 
gallantry. 

The end of Maria Theresa’s life was a sad spectacle. In 
personal appearance she had much changed for the worse. The 
beauty, tenderness, and grace which had roused the enthusiasm of 
the Hungarian magnates in 1741 were all gone. The empress- 
queen’s face had been fearfully disfigured by an attack of the 
small-pox and by an accident which happened to one of her travelling 
carriages. Her once graceful form had become so unwieldy in its 
bulk that machines were required to move her from one floor to 
another. The progress of state affairs was not to her liking. 
Her son Joseph had inbibed all the views of the French 
philosophers, and she knew that her death would be the signal for 
the most radical changes in Church and State. By the autumn of 
1780 she had begun to grow very weak. In spite of this, she 
spent her whole time in prayer and meditation over the tomb of 
Francis. At last dropsy set in, and after a few days’ suffering she 
expired on November 29th, 1780. The name of her husband 
Francis was the last on her lips. 

Her eldest son, the Archduke Joseph, had enjoyed the empty 
dignity of German emperor since his father’s death, in 1765. 
His mother had also given him the title of co-regent in her own 
dominions. But this, as we have seen, meant little, as to the day 
of her death Maria Theresa kept the chief direction of affairs 
rigidly in her own hands. It was not thus till 1780, when 
Joseph was already in his fortieth year, that he found himself 
actual sovereign of the Austrian states. Numerous descriptions 
of Joseph II.’s person and character have been given by tourists 
who visited Vienna during the last few years of Maria Theresa’s 
reign. He was of middle size, with a slim, well-built figure ; his 
hair was long and fair, his eyes blue, his features aquiline, and 
his manner quick and determined. In imitation of his model, 
Frederick the Great, Joseph always wore a military uniform. He 
was intensely desirous of acquiring knowledge. For this purpose 
he travelled much and carefully observed the condition of the 
various countries through which he passed. He used to 
engage in conversation with any men of light and leading he 
might happen to meet. He always led the discussion to the 
subject in which they were specially skilled, and listened 
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attentively to what they said. In order to put people at their 
ease, he frequented the salons of Vienna just like a private person. 
Swinburne frequently met the emperor at private parties, and 
noticed with astonishment that his Majesty’s entrance made no 
change in the manner or attitude of the guests. This abandonment 
of all punctilio in his presence was due to Joseph’s own orders. 
“Tt would be hard,” he said to Dr. Moore, “if, because I have the 
ill fortune to be an emperor, I should be deprived of the pleasures 
of social life which are so much to my taste.” 

Joseph’s married life was not happy. His first wife was 
Isabella, daughter of Don Philip, the Spanish duke of Parma. 
The young girl-—an olive-skinned, dark-eyed brunette—had been 
secretly attached to a page at her father’s court, and, in spite of 
the affection which Joseph lavished on her, she was never able to feel 
any love for her Austrian husband. She was always melancholy in 
the midst of her splendours, and was, moreover, oppressed by the 
forebodings of an early death. She bore Joseph a daughter in 
1761. Two years later she was attacked by that scourge of the 
eighteenth century, the small-pox. She died on November 27th, 
1763. Joseph had attended her throughout her illness with the 
most loving care. On her death he fell into a paroxysm of grief. 
At this moment his sister Christina, in the hope, it may be 
charitably supposed, of moderating his transports, revealed to him 
the fact that his wife Isabella had never really loved him, and 
that her affectionate manners had only been assumed. A more 
heartless proceeding cannot be imagined. Joseph never got over 
the shock of this revelation. Toit is due the cynical bitterness 
which lies like a cloud over the bright aspirations of his future 
life. 

Joseph’s second marriage was one of policy only. The wife 
eventually fixed on for him was Maria Josepha, sister to Maxi- 
milian, the Elector of Bavaria. This union held out great political 
advantages, the Bavarian connection, with a view of ultimately 
getting Bavaria exchanged for the Netherlands, having always 
been a central point of the Austrian diplomacy. Joseph’s second 
wife was unprepossessing, unhealthy, and devoid of talent. Her 
husband never even pretended to show the slightest affection for 
her, and she always turned pale and trembled whenever he came into 
the room. She died of small-pox in 1767. Joseph never married 
again. The two daughters born to him by his first wife both 
died in infancy, and by the time of his accession to the throne he 
had resigned himself to look on his brother Leopold as his heir. 

The Archduke Joseph’s earnestness, simple life, and evident 
intention to carry out extensive reforms had aroused the most 
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intense excitement at Vienna. On his accession the popular 
expectations were in no way disappointed. Joseph’s watchwords 
were Reform and Economy. The pompous splendour which had 
characterised the court even during the last years of Maria 
Theresa came to a sudden end. The empress-queen’s expenses 
had amounted to six million florins a year. Those of Joseph II. 
barely touched half a million. During his long exclusion from 
power Joseph had contracted a bitter detestation of the two 
classes of men who had most victimised his mother, courtiers and 
priests. The Tartuffes were driven from the palace. The 
number of court offices was ruthlessly cut down. All the great 
court festivals known as gala days, then forty in number, were 
abolished, with the single exception of New Year’s Day. What 
remained of the old Spanish costume and ceremonial was now 
finally swept away. The emperor appeared on the throne of his 
fathers attired in a simple military uniform. “My lord 
chamberlain,” said Joseph with a grin, “will faint when he sees 
this.” That stately official might indeed have said that the 
glory was departed. The special table maintained for the enter- 
tainment of his staff was abolished, and the under-chamberlains 
on duty were ordered to leave the palace at one o'clock and get 
their dinner elsewhere. 

In his public capacity Joseph worked as hard as Frederick 
the Great. In summer he rose at five, in winter at six. He then 
slipped on a dressing gown and worked through piles of despatches 
till nine o’clock, when he stopped for a frugal breakfast. He then 
dressed and went to the audience chamber. Not only was he 
accessible to all, but, being well acquainted with the tyranny of the 
court underlings, he used to go into the corridor outside the 
audience chamber at regular intervals and ask who wished to 
see him. He never, says Wraxall, kept any one waiting with 
whom he had made an appointment. At about twelve the 
emperor broke up the levée and went for a drive. He usually 
drove himself in an open caléche drawn by two English horses. 
The drive finished, Joseph returned to his dinner. This meal, 
except on meagre days, consisted of five plain dishes—a soup, a 
bouilli, vegetables, a fricassee, and a roti. These were brought 
to his apartment in five deep dishes, placed one upon the other ; 
they were laid on the stove in order to keep them warm till the 
emperor was ready. The dinner was ordered for two o’clock. 
Joseph, however, on returning from his drive, usually looked over 
any important despatches which had come in during his absence. 
It was thus frequently as late as five o'clock before he sat down 
to table. The dinner, which must have been rather flat by this 
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time, was very unceremonious. In Vienna Joseph always dined 
alone. He was waited on by one servant, with whom he used 
to converse during the meal. In the country, however, he 
frequently had guests from the nobility. When on his travels 
his secretaries always dined with him. 

After dinner Joseph enjoyed an hour’s music. He was an 
excellent pianist and sang with a fine bass voice. He then 
returned to his work, at which he continued till about seven 
o'clock, when, if not pressed for time, he always drove to the 
theatre. He was extremely fond of comic operas and broad 
farces. It was characteristic of him that he went to the theatre 
like a private person, and always refused to occupy the imperial 
box. 

Joseph, though not a libertine, was no woman-hater like the 
old cynic of Sans-Souci. After the theatre he went to some 
reception, where he finished the evening in pleasant conversation 
with a party of ladies. Up to 1777 Joseph’s favourite resort had 
been the salon of Countess Windischgratz. After her death in that 
year he spent his evenings at the Lichtenstein Palace. He here 
used invariably to meet a chosen coterie of five great ladies— 
“Les cing dames réunies de la société qui m’y ont toléré,” he called 
them on his death-bed. English visitors who were present at 
these receptions speak of them as delightful. Conversation was the 
only recreation allowed, for Joseph, unlike his father, never played 
at cards. Between ten and eleven Joseph returned home. He 
at once went to his study and worked often till long beyond mid- 
night. He then took a plate of soup and retired for the night. 
His bed was merely a sack filled with straw. Only just before 
his death could he be brought to use a mattress stuffed with 
feathers. 

The above sketch of Joseph’s daily routine shows that the life 
of a really hard-working and conscientious monarch is one of the 
hardest in existence. The important political events of his reign 
are beyond our province. It therefore merely remains for us to 
tell very briefly the sad story of his end. 

The severe labours to which Joseph surrendered himself had by 
the year 1787 begun to tell seriously upon a frame which contained 
the seeds of consumption. His physical weakness was aggravated 
by the failure of his various reforming measures and by the 
collapse of the Austrian army in the Turkish campaign of 1788. 
Joseph’s ecclesiastical changes had brought down upon him the 
most violent denunciations from every section of the Austrian 
clergy. The nobility, for whose insolence towards the lower and 
middle classes he felt the most burning indignation, regarded 
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him with inveterate hatred. He had always refused to acknow- 
ledge the claims of birth, and had presented commoners to 
episcopal sees and to high posts in the civil service. Worse than 
this, he had bestowed patents of nobility on persons engaged in 
commercial pursuits, as, for instance, the worthy banker, Joseph 
Michael Arnstein, who, moreover, was a Jew. Joseph evidently 
held the doctrine that before the state, as represented by himself, 
all men were equal. When a nobleman mildly hinted to him that 
it would be more in accordance with the fitness of things if he, 
Joseph, were to consort more with the nobles, his equals, and less 
with people who were absolutely of no birth at all, like Mozart for 
instance, who was only a musician, Joseph turned on the speaker 
and retorted, “If I wished to keep company only with my equals, | 
I should have to go down to the vault in the Capuchins and 
pass my days among the coffins of my ancestors.” 

During the Turkish campaign of 1788 Joseph caught a bad fever 
in the Hungarian marshes. He recovered from this first illness, 
but the end was evidently close at hand. The emperor had grown 
thin and pale, his voice, once so strong, had sunk to a husky 
whisper, his clear blue eyes—“ imperial” blue as his friends had 
fondly called them—had become weak and watery. In spite of the 
remonstrances of his physicians, he still continued his labours on 
behalf of the state. Meantime his political troubles grew and 
multiplied ; the Netherlands, where he had introduced extensive 
reforms with the view of uniting those provinces more closely to 
the central government of Vienna, were in active revolt. The 
Hungarian magnates, furious at his generous efforts on behalf of 
their miserable serfs, were openly threatening insurrection. At 
last, on January 28th, 1790, Joseph found himself compelled to 
issue the celebrated decree by which he revoked all his reforms. 
From this blow he never recovered ; he began to sink rapidly, 
and on February 12th his chief physician informed him that 
there was no hope. 

Even on his death-bed more troubles were to come upon him. 
On the 15th, after saying farewell to his generals, he expressed 
a wish to take leave of the wife of his nephew Francis, Elizabeth 
of Wurtemburg. The latter, a pretty and engaging princess, had 
always been a favourite of his, and her affection had done much 
to brighten the last sad months of his reign. The princess was 
in an advanced state of pregnancy, and Joseph, fearing lest his 
ghastly appearance might cause her a sudden shock, bade his 
room be darkened, with the exception of one taper which stood at 
some distance from his bed. Scarcely, however, had the young 
princess entered the gloomy chamber and heard his first faltering 
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words of greeting than she fainted away and had to be carried 
out. A few hours after she was seized with the pangs of labour, 
and was delivered prematurely of a child amid frightful sufferings. 
By the dawn of February 17th she was dead. The lord chamber- 
lain, Count Rosenberg, had to communicate the news of this sad 
event to the dying emperor. On hearing it, Joseph cried out— 

“OQ Lord! Thy will be done! what I suffer no tongue can tell! 
I thought I was prepared to bear all the agony of death which the 
Lord would vouchsafe to lay upon me; but this dreadful calamity 
exceeds everything that I have suffered in this miserable world.” 

The emperor remained for some hours in a state of stupor. He, 
however, rallied enough to add a few codicils to his will, leaving 
legacies to old servants and to the widows of certain deserving 
officers who had fallen in the Turkish war. On February 19th 
the emperor made his peace with God, and in the early morning 
of February 20th he passed away. 

Joseph II. was succeeded in all his dignities by his brother 
Leopold, a ruler who, though a dilettante and a profligate, possessed 
political and diplomatic talents of the highest order. With his 
accession commences a new period in the history of Austria. It 
falls to the imperial house of Hapsburg, as the chief representative 
of the old régime, to bear the brunt of the fight against the civil 
and military propagandism of the French Revolution. And as 
that event is usually taken as setting an end to the shallow yet 
splendid life of the eighteenth century, it is here that we propose 
to conclude our sketch of the old court of Vienna. 

Grratp Moriarty. 
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Che Sailor's Dance. 


I. 


Wauat’s he that talks of a jig or a reel, 
Who has never been a sailor, 

Or a hornpipe seen on a ship of the Queen, 
Or an Arctic Ocean whaler ? 

You hear the ring of the Bosun’s call— 
“For a dance, my lads, all ready, 

The moon is high in the radiant sky 
And the old ship going steady!” 


Then it’s heel and toe 
To the tuneful bow, 
And it’s all so light and breezy; 
You may look in France or in Spain for a dance, 
But you'll say 
Any day 
That the hornpipe beats them easy. 


II. 


The tar alone has a dance of his own, 
And it takes a tar to dance it, 

Though a lassie sweet, with her two little feet, 
Is the one charm to enhance it. 

You dance with one or you dance with two, 
As the notion takes your fancy, 

In an Indian glade, with a dusky maid, 
Or at home with blue-eyed Nancy! 


For it’s heel and toe 
To the tuneful bow, 
And it’s all so light and breezy; 
You may look in France or in Spain for a dance, 
But you'll say 
Any day 
That the hornpipe beats them easy. 
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III. 


It speaks of home to the hearts of a crew, 
And it sets us all a dreaming, 

As we dance in tune, to the light of the moon, 
On a lonely ocean gleaming. 

It takes us back on the homeward track 
To the friends that soon will greet us; 

The ringing cheer, as we touch the pier, 
And the welcome that will meet us. 


Oh! it’s heel and toe 
To the tuneful bow, 
And it’s all so light and breezy ; 
You may look in France or in Spain for a dance, 
But you'll say 
Any day 
That the hornpipe beats them easy. 
J. L. Motroy. 
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A Few Musical Votes; 


Music has sometimes been sneered at (by Dr. Johnson for instance) 
as a merely sensual art. The poet Keats has, however, felt the 
supremacy of sensation over thought. He exclaims in one of his 
letters: “Oh for a life of sensations rather than of thoughts!” 
The same poet said of his ‘Endymion’ :— 


“The very Music of the name has gone 
Into my being.” 





Such was the keen sensibility of Keats to sensuous beauty that he 
is said to have drunk “confusion to the memory of Sir Isaac 
Newton,” because that philosopher had scientifically explained away 
the beautiful and mysterious phenomenon of the rainbow! 





Goethe, in his ‘ Maxims,’ says:—‘ Music, in the best sense, ‘s 
little in want of novelty; on the contrary, the older it is, and the 
more one is accustomed to it, by so much the greater is the effect.” 





Leigh Hunt observes :—* Painting, in a certain apparent manner, 
is things themselves; music, in a certain audible manner, is their 
very emotion and grace. Music and painting are proud to be 
related to poetry, and poetry loves and is proud of them.” 





Among the curiosities of musical criticism may be quoted the 
following passage from the Foreign Quarterly Review, dated 1840 :— 
‘* Beethoven’s Symphonies are too long. We have hardly yet re- 
covered the sitting out of the ‘Choral Symphony’ at the Phil- 
harmonic—an hour and twenty minutes!” 





Dr. Pole has pointed out in his ‘ Philosophy of Music,’ that the idea 
implied in the term “high,” or “low,” as referring to what we call 
VOL, LXXXVII. E 
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the “ pitch” of different sounds, is not founded upon any natural or 
physical fact in their production. 





That which is unconventional is often considered incorrect. 
Some quartetts by Mozart were returned to him by a publisher “on 
account of the engraver’s mistakes.” The new harmonies of the 
. composer were taken for wrong notes! 





The beauties of Nature are deeply felt by true artists. Beethoven 
loved the fields and woods, and doubtless the ‘ Pastoral Symphony ’ 
was inspired by his lonely wanderings in the country. “ Weber 
never saw a beautiful landscape which did not produce in his mind a 
train of corresponding musical associations.” 





Gluck relates that “the most painfully sublime chorus he ever 
heard was the simple cry of ‘Bread! Bread!’ uttered by a 
multitude in the streets during a time of famine.” 





In relation to the “ Discantus” (a twelfth century term) there is 
a lovely poetical application of the word in Spenser’s ‘ Enchanted 
Music ’ :-— 
“The water’s fall, with difference discreet, 
Now soft, now loud, unto the wind did call.” 


Certain people are apt to affect a contempt for “mere melody.” 
They forget that while a composer may by study and application 
attain to a fair knowledge and use of harmony and counterpoint, 
melody is a rare and distinctive gift vouchsafed to a few only, and 
they often the least cultured in an academical sense. The emotional 
value of a really good melody far exceeds that of the most elaborate 
work of the study. The latter may be odorous of the midnight 
lamp, while the former has the refreshing {fragrance of the wild 


way-side rose, homely, sweet and modest withal—“ full of dewy 
wine.” 





While Leigh Hunt was writing a paragraph of his criticism on 
Keats’s poetry, a street organ began to grind out an air of Bellini’s, 
who, like the poet, died young. Leigh Hunt remarks that :—“ It 
seems like one departed spirit come to bear witness to another, and 


to say how true indeed may be the union of sorrowful and sweet 
recollections.” 





The alternation of major and minor chords has been used by many 
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composers. I may instance the introduction to Berlioz’s ‘Te Deum,’ 
where the orchestra opens with a full chord of F major, which (after 
a bar’s pause) is answered by the chord of the relative D minor by 
the organ alone. The chord of Bb major next ensues for orchestra, 
and after a similar pause is answered by organ with the chord of 
A minor, to which again the orchestra responds with the chord of 
C major. 

The opening bars of Mendelssohn’s ‘ Overture to A Midsummer 
Night Dream’ also exhibit an alternation of mode. 





A happy description of Wagner’s music from the adversary’s point 
of view was supplied by the man who said of it :—“ It is all noise, 
but it is beautiful noise.” 


It is probable that new modifications of our present diatonic scale 
may in time come into use. The scale known as the “ major-minor,” 
2.é., Our usual major scale, with the 6th flattened, has already been 
adopted by modern composers—Chopin, for example. 


What rhythmic wealth exists in the pianoforte sonatas of P. E. 
Bach! Students ought to analyse his works carefully. Though he 
lacked the genius of his great father, John Sebastian, he laid a solid 
foundation upon which the superstructure of the modern sonata was 
afterwards reared by Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. Many of 
Mozart’s progressions may be traced back to P. E. Bach. 





Among modern pedal effects those of Schumann, Brahms, and 
Gounod are especially noticeable. The sustained dominant note 
for bass voices on the words “sedes ad dexteram Dei” in Berlioz’s 
‘Te Deum’ (fourth number) is also strikingly beautiful and original. 





See also the iterated “inverted pedal” for the high AD of the 
flute, with the recurring figure for orchestra, in the sixth number 
of the same great work. Berlioz was rich in orchestral resources, 
and a very Titian in tone-colour. 





The practice among so-called revivalists of appropriating secular 
tunes to sacred words is by no means original, a similar adaptation 
of secular ballad-tunes of the period having been in vogue among 
the Puritans. (Vide Ritson.) 





One might define prose as the language of social life; poetry as 
E 2 
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that of fancy and imagination; painting and architecture of colour 
and form; music of emotion—the last-named being necessarily the 
least definite in expression. 





Music being in its very nature vague and indeterminate as a 
medium of emotional expression, how are we to discriminate as to 
the intrinsic worth of different kinds of composition in music. I 
think the answer must be :—‘ By the character of the particular 
emotions expressed, or excited.” There is a style of music which 
appeals merely to the sensuous side of our nature. There is also 
music which lifts us out of ourselves towards the loftiest and purest 
ideality. The difference is that between Offenbach and Beethoven. 





To certain persons specially endowed by nature the impression of 
a fine sunset will have an effect closely allied to that produced upon 
a musical temperament by good music. 





Mr. Ruskin says that our appreciation of beautiful colour ought to 
give us pleasure analogous to that derived from eating sweet food. 





Rossini observed of Adelaide Kemble the singer (sister to Fanny 
Kemble the actress):—‘To sing as she does three things are 
needed: this (touching his forehead), this (pointing to his throat), 
and this (laying his hand upon his heart).” These are indeed the 
three requisites of a really good singer :—Intellect, voice, and heart. 





It is related of Rossini that after privately hearing the per- 
formance of a well-known prima donna, he said to her: “ My child, 
when you have made your fortune come to me and I will teach you 
how to sing.” 


An earnest London vicar, now a distinguished bishop, once 
remarked in my hearing that clergymen with an enthusiasm for 
music were, as a rule, lacking in spirituality of character. I do 
not think that the opinion quoted would be confirmed by general 
experience. I may add that the speaker is himself avowedly 
insensible to the musical art. 





The Reverend T. Mozley in his ‘Oxford Reminiscences,’ relates of 
Cardinal Newman that: “He very early mastered music as a 
science, and attained such a proficiency on the violin that had he not 
become a doctor of the church, he would have been a Paganini.” 
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It has been well said of music that :—‘ She cannot reason, and 
she cannot preach ; but also she cannot wound nor defile.” 


The same writer, speaking of the memory asks:—“ By what 
especial favour is it that the ear is permitted a readier access to the 
cells of memory than any other organ.” * 


How tender are the memories often associated with the melodies 
of one’s childhood! Ask a home-sick emigrant how he felt when 
the familiar strains of ‘Home, Sweet Home’ have fallen upon his 
ear in an alien land! 





How variable is the sense of touch in a highly-trained pianist! 
How almost infinite are the gradations of feeling and expression 
which a cultured artist can obtain from the manipulation of his 
instrument. Sir James Paget has computed that in very rapid 
movements there might be not less than two hundred transmissions 
of nerve force to and from the brain in every second of time! 


Sound being, like light, a compound of concurrent vibrations of 
differing order and intensity, the delicate fibres of the cochlea of the 
ear are acted upon simultaneously and sympathetically by a most 
complex vibratory force. How these various sensations are com- 
bined into what we call a single note is beyond comprehension. 
Fearfully and wonderfully made is the human ear! 





Human song is not only an exponent of joy (for that in its 
perfection we must go to the lark or the nightingale); but mankind 
may sing for sorrow. Only the divine in nature could utter the 
sublime declamatory song of Jephthah: “ Deeper and deeper still,” 
and perhaps only a Handel could have conceived it. 


The deeper feelings and aspirations of humanity have found 
expression in the works of Shakespeare and Beethoven. The 
emotional truth of the composer has only been equalled by the 
intellectual insight and imaginative beauty of the poet. 








What a rich gift is that intuition known as “a good ear for 
music.” I remember hearing outside my house in London a little 
Italian girl apparently about eight years of age singing to a street 


* Ts this so >—Ep. 
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organ accompaniment a melody which was evidently too high for 
her small voice. The child at the end of the tune instinctively 
avoided reaching the tonic through the “leading note,” by skipping 
downwards a major seventh, thus taking the required note one 
octave lower. This was done quite easily and with a correct in- 
tonation. 





In order to be a truly great and enduring artist, a man must be 
himself great and good. 

Handel and Beethoven have uttered the deepest things possible 
in music, and the personal character of each was noble and true. 





While a general acquaintance with vocal physiology is now 
required of an accomplished singer, pianists do not appear to study 
the anatomy of the hand. 





™ A complete training for the lyric stage ought, I think, to include 
(for male students) a knowledge of fencing, with a view to giving 
ease of movement to the body. An analysis of the full scores of 
classic operas ought also to receive a place in the curriculum of 
studies. 





Among other points of musical reform we need a revision of 
nomenclature. 

The anomalies of our note-names in English have, I believe, 
already been pointed out by the late Dr. Hullah. The term 
“breve” as applied to our longest note is of course a contradiction in 
terms ; while the name “crotchet” would (literally) seem to refer 
to our “quaver,” the former having no “crotch” or hook. The 
word “breve” is a survival of an obsolete system of note-names 
which formerly included a larger note called “ longa,” in relation to 
which the “ breve” had a reasonable signification. 





The immutable law of Evolution has acted upon the development 
of musical capacity and taste as it has upon other departments of 
human thought. Its operation upon the faculty of Song has been 
ably considered by Mr. Herbert Spencer in his essay on ‘ The Origin 
and Function of Music.’ Frank AUSTIN. 











Che Watchers. 


An hour ere daylight, when throng’d stars are wan, 
And such a lonesome silence covers all 

The world of sleep, which sleep still holds in thrall ; 
And such a shadow of night is yet upon 

That old sea-township, whence the light hath gone 
Save where the roadside lamps, symmetrical, 

Glint by red roof and dimly-bastioned wall, 

In the deep valley, a long hour ere dawn; 

Only yon gleaming hill above the town, 

And yon grey sea, whose dying lift and lapse 
Along the beach murmur unceasingly ;— 

Only these twain would seem awake. Perhaps 
They commune, and the mystery of the down 

Is gathered to the secret of the sea. 


Victor Parr. 
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Achille. 
A SKE°CH FROM THE LIF <2. 


““ComE, come: Courage, mon gars!” cried Veuve Tasse, patting 
poor Achille Jeanniot heavily on the back. “ Nothing is ever so 
bad but what it might be worse.” 

“ That is true,” murmured a little crowd of neighbours. 

The scene was a street in the little French sea-port town of 
St. Didier ; the hour six o’clock on a fine evening in the summer. 
All the world was out-of-doors, and assembled in groups in the 
Place d’Armes, or outside the cafés. In the midst of the Place 
d’Armes, facing the yellow-bricked Hotel de Ville, and with their 
backs to the stuccoed splendours of Monsieur le General’s 
mansion, a military band was performing, which formed a great 
centre of attraction to the upper bowrgeoisie. The mammas sat 
under the few and scantily foliaged trees, each with a slim 
daughter beside her, with black eyes and a wonderfully twisted 
fringe of hair on her forehead ; officers in full uniform clanked 
about ; a splendid lady, with a fringe of glowing golden hair, and 
the most exquisite complexion that pearl-powder and a soupcon 
of rouge could produce, sat near the music with quite a little 
court round her, gleaming with sabres and epaulettes. Mon 
Général himself, in a very short jacket, sat in another place of 
honour, from whence the full sound of his apoplectic cackle 
crossed the pathetic passages of the music. 

But in the Grande Rue, which left the Place d’Armes and 
went stiffly down towards the sea, there was woe and tribulation. 

Achille Jeanniot was a hair-dresser. Already at nineteen he 
met with a success such as is rare in this world. Hair grew on 
bald heads at his touch. The most difficult female face was coiffé 
in such a way with a few turns of his taper hands as to bring 
immediately to the point the most reluctant épousewr. He had 
invented a hair-wash that had already found its way to Paris. 
There was something about him that inspired confidence. 

Madame la Colonelle, whose whole career was spoilt by the 
impossibility of parting her hair straight, was supplied with an 
original style—hair divided at the side, brought over, frizzed, 
twisted, reversed. It was a brilliant stroke. Achille alone knew 
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the secret of the golden hair that caused Madame Duval to be 
called La belle des belles in St. Didier, and surrounded her with 
epaulettes whenever the band played. But his discretion was 
absolute. 

But the blow had fallen. Achille had drawn a bad number in 
the Conscription. Achille must discard his perfumed sable 
curls, for the shaven regulation head; Achille must doff the 
spotless white apron of his morning labours, and the faultless 
check of the afternoons, for the loose blue tunic and baggy red 
trousers—the shapeless garments of his country’s defenders. 

No wonder that his heart sank. Veuve Tasse was his aunt, an 
enormous woman in a short loose brown jacket and a large white 
cap. She farmed her own land, and rode in every Saturday cross- 
legged on a donkey, between two wooden paniers full of vege- 
tables, and with festoons of living fowls fastened by the legs 
dangling head downwards round her. 

“Courage,” she said. But Achille could not be expected to 
show courage on such an occasion as this. 

“My prospects!” he cried, with a fine pathos. “My hopes! 
my fiancée!” 

Some one gave poor little Aglaé Mounet a friendly push from 
behind, and Veuve Tasse caught her with a mighty hand. 

“ Aglaé,” she said, “thou alone standest with dry eyes. Hast 
thou then no feeling ? ” 

“T have feeling,” said Agla¢, raising her proud little pale face, 
“but I have also hope. We have the money ; it is not enough to 
despair because in three days we have not found a substitute.” 

“But to-morrow—to-morrow,” cried Achille, clutching his 
hair, “ these locks must fall!” 

A perfect groan burst from the little crowd. 

“Look!” said Aglaé, holding out her hands; “ we have be- 
tween us two thousand francs to offer; and do you mean to tell 
me that for that no substitute can be found? Bah!” Aglaé 
turned on her heel, and went up the street. Veuve Tasse put 
her cap straight with a shake and a rapid movement of both 
hands. 

“ Peste!” she exclaimed. “Two thousand francs! I did not 
think that it was so much as that.” 

“Tt is a large sum,” said old Madame Vigot. “If I had a son, 
I would send him, and live on the money. But I have only a 
daughter for my sins!” 

“Leave me to my sorrow,” said Achille. “I have but one 
consolation: the ladies of St. Didier will regret me. Lying on 
the battle-field, dabbled in gore, I shall yet feel that when 
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another takes their locks in hand, a sigh will betray that Achille 
is not forgotten.” 

“Courage, mon gars,” repeated Veuve Tasse mechanically. 
“There ig, then, no mistake about the money ?” 

“Money! She talks of money! Ciel! where is her heart ?” 

“ But, after all, business is business. Come into the shop with 
me, my nephew. I have a proposal to make.” 

Achille rose to his feet with alacrity, and followed his worthy 
aunt into the innermost recesses of the shop. The women 
lingered a little while, chattering, and then walked on their way. 

The band ceased. La belle des belles came up the street, 
Monsieur Duval timidly following at her heels, the epaulettes 
gleaming in the fading light. She stopped at the door of the 
coiffeur’s shop, and tapped it with her fan. 

“ Jeanniot !” she cried ; “ Jeanniot!” 

The window flew open, a rush of perfumes shed themselves on 
the air, and Achille appeared. 

“Madame?” 

“At twelve o'clock to-morrow ?” 

“Alas, Madame, if it be possible!” 

“Come ; you must do the impossible,” said one of the gentlemen, 
laughing. “ Nothing is impossible for la toute belle.” 

“Tt shall be done,” said Achille, with his hand on his heart. 

The next day the market rang with the news. A substitute 
had been found—Veuve Tasse’s youngest son, a youth with a 
round shapeless face like a radish, and sabots which clickety- 
clopped along. He joined the army in floods of tears. 

Achille waited on Madame Duval, and arranged a coiffure for 
her that day which had rarely been equalled, never excelled. 

“ He is a genius, this little Achille! Va!” 

In the course of a month Achille Jeanniot called one evening on 
Monsieur Mounet, the father of his fiancée. Monsieur Mounet 
was a watchmaker and jeweller, and the world prospered with 
him. He had three daughters—the two elder married, both 
happy widows. It was a peculiarity of St. Didier, there were no 
men in the place. Monsieur Mounet could hardly be called a 
man; he was like a weak elderly bird, nothing but prominent 
watery blue eyes, and a large pale beak. Madame did everything. 
All the shops were served by women; women kept the cafés. 
The men who were in the town were the idle ones, who lived on 
their wives’ earnings. The best of the men were away for ten 
months of the year in the Newfoundland fisheries ; and when they 
were at home, it was such a hindrance, such a géne, that no one 
was comfortable till they were away again. The opinion held of 
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men in general was low in St. Didier. There were plenty of 
soldiers, but they naturally were of small consequence. A woman 
who was a widow got on well; while her husband lived her pros- 
perity was doubtful. Papa Mounet considered himself much 
blest of Providence. 

Madame Mounet was, as far as worldly prosperity was con- 
cerned, as good as a widow. Mounet mended the clocks and 
watches, she sold them; she kept the cacsse, and did everything. 

Aglaé was in a dressmaker’s atelier, and was already earning 
largely; she had contributed a large portion of the sum 
necessary to buy a substitute for her lover. 

Monsieur Mounet, in a black night-cap, which formed a kind of 
pointed back feather to his head, was sitting in the shop when 
Achille, curled, scented, and in his check suit, came in. 

“Good evening, Papa,” he said. “I have come for a word on 
business.” 

“Marie Mounet! Marie Mounet!” chirped the old man, 
‘“‘ Monsieur comes on business! Come here.” 

“Coming!” cried a shrill voice; and Madame Mounet, in the 
permanent black bonnet in which she ate, worked, lived, and 
apparently slept, came in. 

“Ah! it is thee, Achille,” she said. ‘Why did you not 
say so? I was serving the soup. I have washed my hands 
unnecessarily.” 

“JT have business to discuss,” said Achille. “Iam anxious to 
gee you.” 

“ Follow me, then.” 

In the twinkling of an eye she led the way to the kitchen, put 
on her huge blue apron, and proceeded with her culinary 
operations. 

“Well?” she said, for Achille stood silent, twirling his hat. 

“The atmosphere is not conducive to sentiment,” he began. 

“ Ciel! what does the man mean ?” 

Achille seated himself resignedly. 

“Maman,” he said, “I will adopt your own mode, and speak 
with brutality. I want to be married without delay.” - 

“ Bain,” said Madame Mounet. “Aglaé will be free next 
Monday. But why this haste ?” 

“Let us be established,” he said. “ Life is short.” 

“That is true ; Rosalie and Victorine are both widows.” 

Achille turned a shade paler. 

“ Maman,” he said, with emphasis ; “it is to my substitute I 
alluded—the chances of war.” 

“ But there is no war just now.” 
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“No; but there are a thousand considerations. Should he be 
unhappily killed, unless a man has been married a certain time, 
he is not safe.” 

“T know, I know. Dame! you are quite right; it would not 
be comfortable. Well! give notice at once. I will tell Aglaé.” 

“Then I may look on it as settled ?” 

“ Dame, oui; why not? Rosalie and Victorine were married in 
just such haste.” 

“ Parblew!” But Achille got no further, for the door opened, 
and handsome little Aglaé came in. She had a short, rather 
square face, with large eyes, and very thick eyebrows; her nose 
was short, and she had a determined little rounded chin, and very 
white teeth. 

“ Aglaé is made to get on as her sisters have done. I have no 
fear,” said Madame Mounet; and with a dexterous hand she 
turned out a frizzling omelette rapidly served a tureen full of 
white soup made of bread boiled into a thick glutinous paste, set 
a bottle of very yellow cider on the table, and said to Achille, 
who stood with an air somewhat abashed by her constant 
allusions— 


“Come, mon fils, sit down and eat with us. Dame! we shall 
soon be one family.” 

Achille bowed, and seated himself with grace, fastening a table- 
napkin under his chin. 

“ Aglaé,” he said, as she gave him a spoon, “it is on the subject 
of our marriage I came to speak to your mother.” 

“Yes,” said Aglaé, “it should take place at once. I have small 
faith in your substitute.” 

“ Hein ?” exclaimed Achille. ‘“ Why, ma mie?” 

“Tf he can get away, he will, the poor boy! I think no time 
should be lost.” 

“Thou art willing ?” 


“Yes, yes,” said Madame Mounet, helping her husband to soup 
with a lavish hand. “Her sisters have done so well that she has 
every reason to hope.” 

Achille felt as if he were choking ; but he preserved a ghastly 
kind of politeness. 

“T will speak to Monsieur le Curé this very afternoon,” he 
began; and with another attempt at sentiment—“ Hast thou 
thy wedding gown in readiness, Aglaé ?” 

“ Yes,” she answered. “ Black silk.” 

“It is well to be prepared for everything,” said Madame 
Mounet. ‘“ Rosalie and Victorine were both married in black silk ; 
they have proved most useful.” 
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“There I draw the line,” shouted Monsieur Achille. “ My 
wife shall not be married in black silk. I go—I fly—I purchase 
the gown myself. Madame, your soup is excellent, your omelette 
is perfection, but—peste ! it is the appetite that lacks. A bientét.” 

He seized his hat and went out. 

“He is abrupt, the fiancé,” said Madame Mounet. “ People 
that are abrupt go far. What will he buy thee?” 

The question was solved that evening by the arrival of a blue 
silk gown, and a red and yellow Paisley shawl. 

A Paisley shawl is the article of dress de rigueur in a St. Didier 
wedding of the petite bourgeoisie. 

Ten days later, Achille and Aglaé were married. 

The wedding party made an excursion to a neighbouring 
village, dined there, danced, returned, and commenced business in 
the Grande Rue. 

On the evening of his wedding day Achille was summoned to 
coifier Madame la Générale for a bali, and he took with him a tail 
of hair of the most expensive shade, the delicate touch of grey 
when the hair first begins to betray that the wearer is no longer 
young ; and as Madame la Générale preferred a coiffure au naturel, 
he introduced this tail with such adroit skill, that she felt that 
she could no longer exist without it, and paid her seventy-five 
francs without a murmur. 

Aglaé took possession of the “ caisse” as her natural right, and 
she proceeded to lay by, franc by franc, sous by sous, a pre- 
cautionary sum. Her precaution proved but too wise. 

Three months after their marriage, as the happy couple were 
seated together one day at breakfast about twelve o'clock, the 
threshold was overshadowed by the sinister apparition of a 
gens-d’arme. 

“Monsieur!” exclaimed Achille, sinking back in his chair, 
white as the napkin waving from his button-hole. “In what can 
I serve you?” 

“Be calm, Monsieur Jeanniot,” said the stout emissary of ‘the 
law. ‘TI have only to leave this with you.” 

And he laid a little fluttering yellow paper on the table. 
Achille recoiled from it as if it would bite. 

“ But what is it?” he said, his teeth chattering. 

Aglaé took it up with her quick, hard little brown fingers, and 
read it. 

“Tt is an order to appear before the gentlemen at the Mairie 
before four o’clock,” she said. 

“Courage!” said the gens-d’arme good-naturedly. “You are 
conscious of no offence ?” 
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“You have no idea of the reason, Monsieur?” said Aglaé 
briskly. 

“None, Madame. Probably an affair of taxation.” 

“We are ready. Come, Achille, with thy conscious rectitude— 
come, eat.” 

The gens-d’arme withdrew. Being on duty, he was compelled 
to refuse Madame Jeanniot’s proffered hospitality. But Achille 
could not touch another morsel. 

After breakfast he went to the Mairie, where he was informed 
that notice had been received that his substitute had deserted the 
army ; that he could not be found; that he in consequence must 
hold himself ready to join the regiment at Nantes in two days. 

Achille returned home raving. He tore his hair, he wept; the 
customers came in, but could secure no attention, and went to 
another shop to be shaved. 

“What is the use?” cried the distracted coiffeur. ‘ What 
signifies two chins more or less when every head in the place is 
dropping from me ?” 

“Such are men!” said Aglaé. “It is for us women to act.” 
And she put on her bonnet, drew on her Paisley shawl—for was 
not the question a momentous one ?—and proceeded to the shop 
of Monsieur Mounet. 

Monsieur Mounet was sitting in the window, bending over his 
work. She passed him with a little nod. 

“ Bon jour, papa”—and took her way into her mother’s 
kitchen. In five minutes the two widows were summoned—one 
from the flourishing menuisier’s shop opposite, the other from the 
fer-blanc establishment that she conducted with so much spirit— 
and the four women entered upon a close bargain. 

After about half-an-hour Aglaé concluded her business, got up, 
and tied her bonnet-strings. She had obtained the necessary 
money—a thousand francs from her mother at two per cent., a 
thousand francs from her sisters at five per cent. 

The next thing was to find a substitute. It was no time to 
think of petty economies. Aglaé hired a voiture de place and 
drove out three miles into the country, to the farm of Veuve Tasse. 

Veuve Tasse received her in her large panelled kitchen, round 
which, in boxes in the walls, the sons of the family slept. She 
swept out of the door a hen with a large brood of half-grown 
chickens with the skirt of her gown, placed a stool for her guest 
and another for herself, and prepared for business. 

Veuve Tasse rose to the occasion. She knew a carpenter who 
had mentioned to her a coachman in a family who had a hopeless 
rascal of ason. This was just what was wanted. 
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Aglaé returned home triumphant. The affair was arranged ; 
but, alas! there was now a mortgage on the smart little shop, and 
the perfumes, soaps, and hair-washes it contained. 

A year passed. Achille prospered wonderfully ; Aglaé put by 
steadily; they lived with the closest economy. They already 
had paid off the loan of the imenuwisiere, who, being the richest of 
the family, was also the most anxious about her money. Achille 
was often now plunged into all the agonies of inspiration ; he was 
possessed with an idea—a new pomade. He could think of 
nothing else—when once more the thunderbolt fell. 

This time the invitation to the Mairie was not so gentle. Ces 
Messiewrs were irritated. The substitute that Achille had provided 
had been such a bad one—a drunkard, a thief, a coward, and 
finally a deserter. The superb Achille must hold himself in 
readiness to depart the following day. 

Achille went home in a dark and suicidal frame of mind. 
Only three weeks later, and he might have had an excuse to offer. 
He did not know rightly whether it would have proved sufficient ; 
but in his present mood he believed, and liked to believe, that it 
would—that he was especially persecuted by Providence. In 
three weeks he would be a pere de famille. 

Achille sat in a tragic attitude. But he had an extreme faith 
in Aglaé; she might even now rescue him again. But Aglaé 
shook her head. 

“No, mon homme,” she said. “To raise another such sum 
would compromise our future. Thou must go.” 

“ But the shop, ma femme—the business ? ” 

Madame Mounet entered briskly at the moment. 

“For that, mon gars,’ she said, “thou needst have no fear. 
My daughters are blessed by Providence with a natural aptitude 
for business. See Victorine—Rosalie.” 

Achille left the shop precipitately, and flew into the curtained 
recess where the razors were always ready. 

“My razors!” he shouted. 

“ Achille!” said the women together. 

There was no answer. 

“Thou hadst better go,” said Madame Mounet. 
about to cut his throat.” 

Aglaé peeped in trembling, then returned to her mother. 

“Bain!” she said. “ His throat?” 

“Dame, non! His hair! The sacrifice is perhaps greater.” 

Who would recognise the beautiful Achille Jeanniot when the 
next morning, his sable curls shaved, his luxuriant whiskers 
gone, his delicate waist and elegant shape disguised in a loose 
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blue tunique and baggy red trousers, his patent-leather boots 
exchanged for broad-toed regulation shoes, he presented himself 
before the authorities, and was ordered off to Nantes. ; 

Veuve Tasse rode in on her donkey, the two widows came in to 
dinner, and all comforted the forlorn Aglaé with the consolation 
that nothing was so bad but what it might be worse. 

The time passed on, and the little shop continued to flourish 
fairly well. Aglaé lived upon almost nothing, bought and sold 
judiciously, and increased her gains by taking in work from the 
atelier to which she had formerly belonged. Her baby, a little 
girl with a black curly hair which she felt would in itself prove 
an advertisement when her Achille returned, learnt to walk and 
to talk, and to be a universal plaything. 

One morning old Mounet quietly dropped off his perch, and 
his feeble chirp was no longer heard. Madame Mounet made a 
capital bargain. She let the shop and the custom, kept the 
apartments on the first and second floors, lived in a closet with 
no window, and let the rooms well. 

So the whole family prospered wonderfully till Monsieur 
Achille’s term of service was accomplished. 

One splendid morning in July, when St. Didier was full of 
visitors, and trade was at its briskest, Aglaé received a telegram 
announcing that that evening by the 6.30 train her husband 
would arrive. 

She flew across to Madame Mounet to announce it, and not 
finding her at home, pursued her to the shop of the menuisiere, 
where she found her with both her sisters—Rosalie, the mar- 
chande de fer-blane, having rapidly crossed over when she 
saw her mother go in. They were obliged to stand at the 
street-door, that each capable woman might keep an eye on 
her shop. 

“Maman! Maman!” cried Aglaé; “ this very afternoon Achille 
comes back!” 

There was a silence ; the three women shook their heads. 

“T congratulate thee,” said Madame Mounet. 

Aglaé gave a little laugh. 

“One is so used to be without him now,” she said. 

“Yes,” said the marchande en fer-blanc; “and as he believes 
himself to be persecuted of Providence, his return will be a 
signal for fresh misfortunes.” 

“ At least they will not affect thee, ma scewr,” said Aglaé. 
“The mortgage is paid, and with his prestige we shall soon make 
a fortune.” 

“Hands that handle the musquet get too hard and rough to 
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manipulate pomatum,” said the menuisiere. “And ces messiewrs 
are generally given to drink,” said the marchande en fer-blane. 

“Still we have already borne so much together, we can support 
her now,” said Madame Mounet; and all three shook their 
heads. 

At this moment little curly-headed Bébé caught sight of her 
mother, and rushed across the road shouting— 

“Papa! Papa!” 

“ Oui done, Papa!” cried Aglaé. “ Dame! I thought I was not 
pleased ; the bon Dieu forgive me, for my heart is bursting with 
joy!” And she ran home again, singing and laughing. 

So Monsieur Achille came home again, and gave his whole mind 
to cosmetiques and hair-washes which would renew his curls 
and the delicacy of his hands and his complexion. 

Who so proud as Aglaé as she came home from la grande messe 
on Sunday with her Achille? About a week passed, every hour 
of which Achille spent in anxious care of his hands; already they 
began to resume their softness of texture, but they were not yet 
fit to coiffer a lady—there was no doubt of that. But poor 
Jeanniot’s troubles were not over yet. One night there was a wild 
ery all down the Grande Rue—a shout which freezes the blood 
with terror—“ Au few! Au feu!” 

Before morning Achille Jeanniot’s little shop was a heap of 
blackened ruins, and nothing was saved but the little desk in 
which Aglaé kept her savings, and which she deliberately carried 
away with her out of flames which scorched and br ‘nt the dressing- 
gown she wore. 

Achille no longer tore his hair; he sat in the’ +k shop of the 
marchande en fer-blane, and large tears slowly c used down his 
cheeks. 

“ Persecuted of Heaven—persecuted of Heaven !” he exclaimed ; 
but his brave little wife would not have it. 

“ How?” she exclaimed, “‘ when we are all here safe? Dame ! 
instead of repining, let us thank God.” 

“Men are of no use,” said one of the widows from the group. 
“Tt is for us to act.” 

And once more the four women bargained for an hour, their 
voices sometimes rising shrilly, sometimes chattering so fast as 
to be only intelligible among themselves. And the result was that 
it was agreed that for one month Achille should pay attention to 
his hands unremittingly, and that meanwhile the shop should be 
rebuilt, re-stocked ; and if he were to succeed with the invention 
of that pomade which was always unctuously floating before his 
imagination—Dame ! they would bear half the cost of the affiches 
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And tired of her persecutions, fickle Fortune changed her mind. 
Achille resumed his old habits, but with a success never before 
attained. So often was he called upon to tell his misfortunes as 
he raised elaborate pyramids of curls on the heads of his clientéle, 
that he attained an attractive air of conquered suffering that was 
most successful. The pomade was such a triumphant success that 
the caisse grew fuller and fuller. 

Aglaé no longer worked for the atelier. She kept a bonne a 
tout facre. 

Madame Mounet rubbed her hands together one daj. 

“Tam much blessed in my daughters,” she said. 

Achille patted Aglaé’s little brown hand. 

“That is true, Maman,” he said. ‘“ Good daughters make good 
wives. May Bébé some day make some honest man as happy as 
your daughter has made me, in spite of—the many misfortunes 
that pursued our youth.” 

Madame Mounet paid not the slightest attention, 

“Yes, I have been most fortunate. Both Victorine and Rosalie 
—and I may say Aglaé—in spite of * 

“Do not hesitate, Maman,” said Achille, smiting his breast— 
“Tn spite of... me.” 
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Sn Carew Castle. 


(Situated on an inlet of Milford Haven, Carew Castle was formerly one of 
the royal demesnes of the Princes of South Wales. 


It is now one 
of the finest ruins in the Principality.) 








Strent these ruins, which in days of old 
Rang with the murmur of the mighty dead ; 


Grass-grown the Court-yard, and the Chapel cold, 
Where prayers and vows were said. 


Yield up, ye ruins—yield the buried past! 
Tell of the lives which lived and loved in vain, 
For I would listen, though the tale should last 
Till night returning reign. 


First tell me of the maiden—noble, fair, 
Ida, the gracious, with the gleaming eyes, 

Her early joyance and her deep despair, 
Her laughter and her sighs. 


Who was the knight on whom her heart was set? 
How came it that he tarried day on day 

Until the lovely eyes with tears were wet 
With tears that none could stay? 


Which is the chamber where she nightly knelt 
Till night died down before the rising dawn? 

Where lieth Gelert—faithful hound—who felt 
Alone, her grief withdrawn ? 


Where is the turret where the minstrels tell 
Her wont was still to watch when winds were high, 
Singing so sweetly that a great peace fell 
Stilling the storm-fiend’s cry? 
F 2 
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IN CAREW CASTLE. 


And, lastly, tell me of the fearful night, 
No bard hath sung for pity of the thing, 

How hapless Ida from the ramparts’ height 
Her lovely form did fling. 


Was it in madness? or, as some aver, 
Came there a summons from the wrecking sea, 
And she but went with him who came for her, 
Loving exceedingly ? 


I ask in vain, ye will not speak or yield 
The centuries’ secrets garnered at your heart, 
To me, to all your stony lips are seal’d, 


Ye stand alone, apart. 
JoHN Jervis Beresrorp, M.A. 
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Arminell. 


A SOCIAL ROMANCE. 


By tHE AUTHOR oF ‘ MEHALAH, ‘JoHN HERRING,’ ETC. 





Cuaprern XXXVI. 
A RALLY. 


Gites Inciterr Sarrren had left the cab at Cumberland Gate, 
when the momentary faintness had passed. He wished to be 
alone, in the fresh air, and with his own thoughts. His uncle 
had detained the cab till he saw that his nephew was better. He 
left him on a bench in the park and bade him remain there till his 
return from the interview with Arminell. 

The young man felt the relief of being alone. The vibration 
of the carriage, his uncle’s voice, his own self-reproach, had com- 
bined, with the shock of the news of his lordship’s death, to bring 
about the slight fit of unconsciousness. He was in that over- 
wrought condition of nervous tension in which another touch 
would be insupportable; and Welsh’s finger was not light, he 
twanged the fibres in his nephew’s heart, not as if he were playing 
a harp with finger-balls, but as if he were performing on a zither 
with his nails. The air was cool; the bench on which Jingles 
was seated had not another occupant. The great open space in 
Hyde Park devoted to political meetings was sparsely peopled at 
that time in the morning; he was not likely to be disturbed, and 
the rumble of vehicles along Uxbridge Road and Oxford Street 
produced a soothing effect rather than the contrary. 

A Frenchman was walking along the path before his bench 
with a walking-stick; he had found a bit of slate in the way, and 
with his cane he flipped it along a few feet, then stopped, and 
flipped it on to the grass; went upon the turf and flipped it 
back into the path. Then he sent it forward, past Jingles on 
his bench, and so on as far as Cumberland Gate, where the young 
man lost sight of Monsieur, and was unable to see whether he 
continued to drive the scrap of slate before him up Oxford Street 
in the direction of his haunts in Leicester Square, or whether he 
left it under the arch, 
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Till the Frenchman had disappeared, Giles Saltren did not 
begin to consider his own trouble. He could not do so till the 
bit of slate was gone beyond his range, with Monsieur after it. 
Watching the man was a sensible relief to him. When one has 
run, a pause allows the recovery of breath, and abates the pulsa- 
tions, so did this diversion of attention serve to relieve Jingles, to 
lull the agony of remorse, and enable his mind to regain some- 
thing of evenness and tone. 

When a man has been struck on the head by a hammer he fails. 
Jingles had received three stunning blows, and recovery could 
not be immediate. His sanguine hopes of living by his pen 
had been upset, and that was a blow to his self-esteem. Then 
his belief in his noble parentage had been knocked over. And 
lastly he had heard of Lord Lamerton’s death—and whether that 
were accidental or not, he could hardly doubt that he had 
brought it about, for his lordship would not have left his guests to 
go to Chillacot, had he not been impelled to do so by learning 
of the elopement. 

There are moments in the lives of most of us when we come 
on new scenes that are epoch-making in our life’s-history. I 
shall never forget as such my first view of Mont Blanc, from the 
Col de Balme, and of a portion of the moon’s surface through the 
Cambridge Observatory telescope, or the first sight of death. 
Some of these first sights are invested with pleasure unutterable, 
others with infinite pain; and of such latter are often those peeps 
within ourselves which we sometimes obtain. 

What atmospheric effects, what changing lights, all beautiful, 
invest the outer landscape with magic, even where the scenery 
is tame. How rarely is it unpleasing to the eye. And it is 
the same when we turn our eyes inwards, and contemplate the 
landscape of our own selves, what glories of light flood all, what 
richness of foliage clothes all, how picturesque are the inequali- 
ties! How vast the surface to the horizon! And yet, it some- 
times happens, not often, and not even to all, that a shadow falls 
over the scene and blots out all its comeliness, and then ensues a 
flare, a lightning flash, and we see all—no longer beautiful, but 
infinitely ghastly. 

Saint Theresa, in one of her autobiographical sketches, says 
that she was shown her own self, on one occasion of introspection, 
not as she was wont to view it, but as it was in naked reality, and 
she could never after recall the vision without a shudder. 

Who sees himself as he is? Who wishes to do so? Who 
would not be offended were you to exhibit to his eyes a picture of 
himself as he is? No one likes his own photograph, for the sun 
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does not flatter. But no photographs have yet been taken of 
man’s interior self; if they were, no one would consent to look on 
his own; he would spend all his fortune in buying up the copies 
and destroying the plates. 

We are accustomed to view ourselves as those do who stand on 
the Brocken, magnified a thousand fold, with rainbow haloes 
about our heads. I have known a little fellow, who reached my 
elbow, strut with infinite consequence, and gesticulate with tragic 
dignity on the Brocken, before his own shadow projected on 
a cloud, nimbus-girded, and vast as the All-Father of Norse 
mythology. A breath of wind passed, and the phantom vanished. 
But we carry our Brocken shadow about with us everywhere, and 
posture to it, and look up to it, with an awe and admiration that 
slides into worship; and very rarely does the cold east wind 
sweep it away. But there remains this consolation tothe Brocken 
shadow worshipper, that when the phantom form disappears, 
nothing remains behind, and it is a satisfaction, a poor one, but 
still a satisfaction, when the blast has dispelled our ideal self 
before which we have bowed, to discover behind it simple 
nonentity. There would be disenchantment indeed, and a graver 
walk, and a more subdued voice, and a less self-asserting tone, but 
there would not be that exquisite, that annihilating horror that 
ensues when the scattering of the vapour discloses a reality the 
reverse at every point of what we had imagined. 

In the Egyptian temples hung purple curtains embroidered 
with gold, and censers perpetually smoked before the veil, and 
golden lamps, ever burning, suffused a mellow light through the 
sacred enclosure. What was behind that pictured spangled veil, 
within the holy of holies? Sometimes a hippopotamus wallowing 
on straw—or a chattering crane—sometimes, Nothing. We are 
engaged all our lives in the erection of magnificent temples about 
ourselves, and in embroidering gold-besprent curtains, and in the 
burning of frankincense, and in the kindling and feeding of lamps, 
in these tabernacles ; and what is behind the veil? Do we know? 
Do we ever look? We paint and plate with gold ideal repre- 
sentations of the god within on the propylceum of our temple, but 
what resemblance does this figure bear to the reality? Do we 
know? Do we care to know? Will we not rather put out our 
eyes than compare them? If, by chance, a sudden gleam of sun, 
a puff of pure air, stir the curtain and reveal the mystery, with 
what haste we fly to duplicate the veils, to blind the windows, to 
nail the curtains to the gilded sideposts, and weight them with 
lead. How we redouble our prostrations, and make more dense 
the cloud of incense; how we elaborate our ceremonial, and when 
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the hippopotamus within yawns, or the ibis chatters, we clash 
our cymbals, boom our drums, peal our trumpets to drown the 
utterance of the god. 

There was in Alexandria no god like unto Serapis, whose temple 
was the wonder of the world. But one day an impious hand 
struck off the head, and out of the gilded idol rushed a legion of . 
rats. There is no god, no idol, like the ideal self within the veil ; 
but it does not chance to every one as it chanced to Giles Inglett 
Saltren, to have its head knocked off and see the vermin scamper 
out of it. When that does happen, that is a moment never to be 
forgotten. It is a moment of infinite importance in the life- 
history, it is a moment determinative of the future. The 
worshippers of Serapis, after that terrible spectacle, which was 
also extremely laughable, stood in consternation; and at that 
moment stood also at the fork of two roads. Either they shuffled 
off to the left, with their hands in their pockets, damning all 
religion, and vowing they would believe in nothing thenceforth, 
or they moved with firm steps along the right hand road that led 
to a truer faith. 

The same takes place with us when the Serapis of our ideal self 
is broken and reveals the nest of rats within. Either our moral 
nature becomes disintegrated, and breaks down utterly and irre- 
mediably into unsightly débris, or we turn from the worship of 
ourselves to seek elsewhere our ideal, and looking to it, attain to 
a nobler, more generous, an altruistic life. 

Mr. James Welsh had not spared Jingles; he had told him 
plainly, even coarsely, what he thought of him, but no words of 
his could express the intensity of the sense of infamy that Giles 
Inglett felt. For a moment he had been stunned, numbed as 
hand and foot become numbed for awhile, and then with a tingling 
and needle-pricking, the moral juices begun ouce more to flow, 
and the agony of inner pain he felt was the pledge of moral 
recovery. 

As soon as Giles Inglett Saltren began to consider what were 
the consequences drawn upon him and Arminell by his folly, an 
almost overpowering desire came over him to fly from England. 
He had sufficient money to pay his passage across the Atlantic, 
and to maintain him in a new world till he could obtain a suitable 
situation. In a new world he might begin life anew, leaving 
behind his old follies and faults, and make a smooth table of the 
past. In the old world he could do nothing to remedy what he 
had wrought ; but he put the temptation from him. He saw that 

to yield to it would be an act of cowardice, and would result in 
moral ruin. Instinctively, without self-analysis, he reached the 
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conclusion that a single course lay open before him if he were 
to save his moral self from wreck. The same moment that he 
became conscious of this, he stood up, and hailed a passing empty 
hansom. 

That moment saw the beginning of a new life in him; new 
ends, new visions, rose before his eyes. 

Thus it was that Giles Inglett Saltren entered the sitting-room 
where his uncle was engaged with Arminell, and thus it was that 
he entered it a very different man from what Mr. Welsh had 
described him. 

“ How came you here?” asked the journalist. ‘ Did not I tell 
you to remain in Hyde Park till you were wanted ? ” 

“T have come,” answered Giles firmly, “to speak to Miss 
Inglett. I have a just duty to perform to her, to clear her mind 
of the clouds I have brought over it. Miss Inglett, I was utterly 
wrong in supposing that his lordship was—was—what I let you 
believe him to be, my father. I did him a grievous wrong; I 
imagined it possible that the best and most blameless of men had 
been guilty of the basest conduct. And now that your father is 
dead——” 

“Dead!” echoed Arminell. 

Saltren looked at his uncle. He had supposed that Welsh 
had broken the news to the girl. 

“Yes,” said he, and his voice, which before was firm, gave way 
fora moment. “ Your father is dead.” 

“ Dead!” again repeated Arminell, and put her hands to her 
brow. She was being stunned by repeated blows, as Saltren had 
been stunned. “Dead! Impossible.” 

“ Miss Inglett, it is as well that you should know all, and know 
it at once, for action must be taken immediately. Your father 
has met with an accident—he has been found dead after a fall. I 
shall return immediately by the express to Orleigh. I go to my 
mother at Chillacot. You must allow my uncle at once to escort you 
to Lady Hermione; place yourself under her protection, and 
confide to her all the particulars of your leaving home. I will 
see Lady Lamerton, and she shall telegraph to you at Lady Her- 
mione’s to return to the park. I will wire at once, in your name 
to your mother, to send you: lady’s-maid to you at your aunt’s in 
Portland Place. Your maid will find you there, and attend you 
home to Orleigh. It is possible that by this means your running 
away from home with me may remain unknown. You left Orleigh 
on Saturday, by to-night your maid will be with you in Portland 
Place, and I shall be seen this evening at Orleigh, where I shall 
make a point of showing myself. It is therefore not likely 
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that suspicions of my ever having left may arise. There is no 
time to be lost. You will hear, all too soon, the particulars of 
your father’s death—about myself I will not speak. I should be 
ashamed to say a word in self-justification, and my self-reproach 
is beyond the power of words to express.” 

Arminell turned herself about, as though rotating on a pivot, 
holding her temples with both hands, and elbows extended. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Welsh, “ this is well considered. Giles, it shall 
be as you say. I will take Miss Inglett at once to Portland Place, 
unless she prefers that I should go to her ladyship, and prepare 
her; and then Miss Inglett can follow. That probably will be 
the least painful course.” 

Arminell still swung herself from side to side. She was pale 
as ashes, and her eyes full of trouble and terror. 

“T will go home directly, uncle,” said Giles, “I have acted 
not like a fool only, but wickedly, and I must face the conse- 
. quences.” 

Arminell remained stationary, and released her temples. 

“ What was that you said?” she asked. 

“As I have been guilty, not of indiscretion only, but of a 
crime,” said he gravely, “I must face the consequences, be they 
what they may.” Then Arminell drew a long breath. She 
recovered her composure for a moment. She recalled what 
had been her judgment on her father when she thought him 
guilty. 

“T also,” she said, and her voice was harsh, “I also have been 
guilty, not of folly only, but of a crime. I have sinned against 
my dear, dear father. I will not go to my Aunt Hermione. I 
will not go back to Orleigh.” 

“But the repentant prodigal,” said Welsh, “in the Gospel 
story did return.” 

“When the father was at home to receive him,” answered 
Arminell sharply. ‘There is not——” She drew another long 
breath, and then said, “I also will face the consequences.” 


Cuapter XXXYVII. 
THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


GILEs SALTREN caught an express and whirled down into the west. 
He had not taken a ticket for Orleigh Road Station, as he did not 
choose to get out there, but at the nearest town, and there he 
hired a light trap in which he was driven to within half a 
mile of Chillacot, where he dismissed the vehicle and walked on. 
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He had resolved what to do. He would pay a hasty visit 
to his mother and then go on to the village, and perhaps call at 
the Rectory. He must show himself as much as possible. 

He had hardly left the trap, when, on turning a corner, he came 
on Samuel Ceely and Joan Melhuish walking together, arm in 
arm. The sight bronght the blood into his pale face. He was 
behind the pair, and he was able to notice the shabbiness of the 
old man and the ungainliness of his walk. This man was his 
father. To him, the meanest in the parish—not to his lordship, 
the highest—must he look as the author of his being. 

Joan Melhuish knew nothing of Samuel’s love affair with 
Marianne Welsh. She looked up to and admired the cripple, 
seeing him in the light of her girlish fancy, as the handsome, 
reckless gamekeeper. 

Giles’s foot lagged, but he kept his eyes steadily on the man 
slouching along before him. A new duty had fallen on him. He 
must provide for the cripple, without allowing the secret of his 
relationship to become known, both for the sake of his mother 
and for that of the trusting Joan. 

Samuel Ceely heard his step and turned his head, disengaged 
his arm from the woman, and extended the mutilated hand towards 
the young man. 

“T say--I say!” began he, with his water-blue eyes fixed 
eagerly on Jingles. “I was promised a place; Miss Arminell 
herself said I should have work, two shillings a day, sweeping, 
and now they say she has gone away and left no directions about 
me. If you can put in a word with my lady, or with my lord, 
mind that I was promised it.” 


“How can you, Samuel, speak of my lord, when you know he is 
dead?” 

“My lord is not dead,’ answered the old man sharply. 
“ Master Giles is now my lord. I know what I am about.” 

“And Samuel would do the work wonderfully well,” threw in 
Joan ; “of all the beautifulest things that ever I see, is Samuel’s 
sweeping. If they were to give prizes for that as they do for 
ploughing, Samuel would be rich.” 

“T should like,” said Giles, “to have some particulars about 
my lord’s death.” 

“Tis a terrible job, sure enough,” answered the woman. “ And 
folks tell strange tales about it, not half of ’em is true. They’ve 
sat on him this afternoon.” 


“ The inquest already ?” 
“Yes, to be sure. You see he died o’ Saturday, so he was 
crowned to-day. Couldn’t do it yesterday.” 
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* And what was the verdict? I have been to Huxham to-day ” 
—this was the nearest town. 

“Samuel can tell you better than I, sir; I don’t understand 
these things. But it do seem a funny thing to crown a man 
when he is dead.” 

“ What was the verdict?” asked Giles of Samuel. 

“ Well,” said the old man, shaking his head. “ It puzzled the 
jury a bit. Some said it was an accident, and some that it was 
murder ; but the worst of it all is, that it will drive my sweeping 
at two shillings out of the heads of my lady and Miss Arminell. 
They'll be so took up wi’ ordering of mourning that they'll not 
think of me—which is a crying shame. If his lordship could 
but have lived another week till I was settled into my sweeping 
and victuals, he might have died and welcome, but to go inter- 
fering like between me and two shillings, is that provoking I 
could swear. Not that I say it was his lordship’s fault, and I lay 
no blame on him, but folks do say, that——” 

“There now, Samuel,” interrupted Joan. “This is young 
Mr. Saltren you are speaking to and you are forgetting.” 

“Tm not forgetting,” grumbled the old man; “don’t you be 
always of a flurrying me. Why, if I had had my situation as was 
promised me, we might have married and reared a family. I 
reckon one can do that on two shillings a day, and broken 
victuals from the kitchen. I might take the case into court and 
sue Captain Saltren for damages.” 

“ Hush, Samuel,” interposed Joan nervously, looking at Giles. 

“T ain't a going to be hushed like a baby,” said Samuel Ceely 
irritably ; “ I reckon if I don’t get my place, we can’t marry, and 
have a family, and where will my domestic happiness be? I tell you, 
them as chucked his lordship down the Cleave, chucked my family 
as was to be down with him, and if I can’t bring ’em into court 
for murdering his lordship, I can for murdering my family, of as 
healthy and red-cheeked children as might have been—all gone,” 
said the old man grimly. “All, head over heels down the Cleave, 
along of Lord Lamerton.” 

“ How can you talk so?” said Joan reproachfully. “ You know 
you have no children.” 

“T might have had—a dozen of ’em—seven girls and five boys, 
and I'd got the names for them all in my head. I might have 
had if ’'d got the sweeping and the broken victuals as I was 
promised. What’s the difference in wickedness, I’d like to know,” 
asked the old man sententiously, and figuring out his proposition 
on Saltren’s coat with his crooked fingers. ‘ What’s the odds in 
wickedness, chucking over a horrible precipice a dozen sweet and 
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innocent children as is, or as is to be, my family was as certain as 
new potatoes in June, and now—all gone, chucked down the 
Cleave. It is wickedness.” 

“What is that you hinted about Captain Saltren ?” asked Giles 
gravely. 

“Oh, I say nothing,” answered old Samuel sourly. “I don’t 
talk—I leave that to the woman.” 

“Tt does seem a pity,” said Joan. ‘Samuel would have been 
so useful. He might have gone about the park picking up the 
sandwich-papers and the corks and bottles, after the public.” 

“ But,” said the young man, “I really wish to know what the 
talk is about, in which my father’s name is introduced.” 

“Sir, sir! folks’ tongues go like the clappers in the fields to 
drive away the blackbirds. A very little wind makes ’em rattle 
wonderfully.” 

“ But what have they said ? ” 

“ Well,”’—Joan hesitated. She was a woman of delicate feeling. 
“Well, sir, you must not think there is anything in it. Tongues 
cannot rest, and what they say to-day they unsay to-morrow. 
Some think that as the captain was so bitter against his lordship, 
and denounced him as ordained to destruction, that he may have 
had a helping hand in his death. But, sir, the captain did not 
speak so strong as Mr. Welsh, and nobody says that Mr. Welsh 
laid a finger on him. Why should they try to fix it on your 
father and not on your uncle? But, sir, there is no call to fix it 
on any one. I might walk over the edge of the Cleave. If a man 
goes over the brink, I reckon he needs no help to make him go to 
the bottom.” 

“The jury couldn’t agree, Joan,” said Samuel. “Two of ’em 
wanted to bring in wilful murder against the captain.” 

“So they did against his lordship in the case of Arkie Tubb. 
But that was nonsense. His lordship wasn’t there. And this is 
nonsense, just the same.” 

“ But the captain was nigh. Mr. Macduff saw him.” 

“ Well, and he might have seen me, and he did see me a little 
while afore, as I was coming from Court with some baccy money 
for you, Samuel. That don’t follow that I killed his lordship. 
Mr. Macduff see’d also Farmer Yole’s old grey mare. Be youa 
going accusing of that old mare of having had a hoof in his 
lordship’s death ?” 

“Where did Mr. Macduff see my father?” asked the young 
man. 

“On the down. But he didn’t see him speak to his lordship, 
and he couldn’t tell to half an hour or three quarters when it was. 
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So the crowner discharged the jury, just as he did in the case of 
Arkie, and he got together another, and they found that his 
lordship had done it accidental.” 

“ For all that,” growled Samuel, “folks will always say that 
the captain helped him over, as he was so set against him.” 

“Then,” said Joan, “it is a shame anda sin if they do. It 
is one thing to talk against a person, and another thing to lift a 
hand against him. I’ve said hard things of you, scores of times ; 
I’ve said you never ought to have taken the game and sent it off 
by the mail-cart when you was keeper, and that you couldn’t 
have blown off your hand if you’d not gone poaching, nor put out 
your hip if you’d been sober—lI’ve said them cruel things scores 
0’ times, but never laid a finger on you to hurt you. I couldn’t 
do it—as you know very well.” 

She cast an affectionate glance at the cripple; then she went 
on, “Lord! I forgive and excuse all the frolics of your youth ; 
and folks always says things rougher than they mean them.” 

Instead of going on to Chillacot, as he had at first intended, 
Giles now resolved on following the road to the village, and return- 
ing home later. He must lose no time in showing himself. He 
trusted that in the excitement caused by the death of Lord 
Lamerton no questions would be raised about Arminell, and any 
little suspicions which might have been wakened by her sudden 
departure would be allayed. 

He was not altogether easy about his father, nor satisfied 
with Joan’s justification of him. That the jury had returned a 
verdict of accidental death was a relief to his mind, but it made 
him uncomfortable to think that suspicion against his father 
should be entertained. Giles had little or no knowledge of his 
father’s new craze. He knew that the captain was a fanatic who 
went heart and soul with whatever commended itself to his 
reason or prejudice. At one time he took up hotly the subject of 
vegetarianism, then he became infatuated with Anglo-Israelism, 
then he believed vehemently in a quack syrup he saw advertised 
in a Christian paper, warranted to cure all disorders; after that 
he became possessed with the teetotal mania, and attributed all 
the evils in the world, war, plagues, earthquakes, popery, and foot- 
and-mouth disease to the use of alcohol. Recently he had 
combined his religious vagaries with political theories, and had 
made a strange stir-about of both. His trouble at losing his 
situation as captain of the manganese mine, and his irritation 
against the railway company for wanting Chillacot had combined 
to work him into a condition of unusual excitability. Giles had 
heard that his father had seen a vision, but of what sort he had 
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not inquired, because he was entirely out of sympathy with the 
spiritual exaltations and fancies of his father. 

The village of Orleigh was not what is commonly termed a 
“church town,” that is to say, it was not clustered about the 
church, which stood in the park, near the mansion of the Ingletts. 
In ancient days, when the population was sparse, the priest drew 
his largest congregation from the manor house, and therein he 
lived as chaplain and tutor; consequently in many places we find 
the parish church situated close to the manor house, and away 
from the village which had grown up later. It was so at Orleigh. 
The village consisted of a green, with an old tree in the midst, an 
ale-house, the Lamerton Arms, a combined grocery and drapery 
store, which was also post-office, a blacksmith’s forge, and half-a 
dozen picturesque cottages white-washed, with red windows and 
thatched roofs. Most of these houses had flower gardens before 
their doors, encouraged thereto by an annual Floricultural Society 
which gave prizes to those villagers who had the neatest, most 
cheerful and varied gardens. 

Jingles found knots of men standing about the green, some 
were coming out of, others about to enter the public-house door; 
another knot clustered about the forge. Women were not 
wanting, to throw in words. 

The dusk of evening had settled in, so that at first none noticed 
the approach of the young man. He came, not by the road, but 
across by the blacksmith’s garden, where a short cut saved a 
round. Thus he was in the midst of the men before they were 
aware that he was near. 

He could not catch all that was being said, but he heard that 
the death of Lord Lamerton occupied their minds and exercised 
their tongues. His father’s name was also freely bandied about. 

“T say,” exclaimed the village tailor, in a voice like that of a 
corncrake, “I say that Cap’n Saltren did it. What do you con- 
sider the reason why the coroner discharged the jury and called 
another? I know, if youdo not. You don’t perhaps happen to 
know, but I do, that Marianne Saltren’s aunt, old Betsy Welsh, 
washes for the coroner. Nothing more likely, were he to allow a 
verdict against the captain, than that his shirt-fronts would come 
home iron-moulded. Don’t tell me there was no evidence. 
Evidence is always to be had if looked for. Evidence is like snails’ 
horns, thrust forth or drawn in, according to circumstances. If the 
coroner had wanted evidence, he could have had it. But he was 
thinking of his shirt-front, and he, maybe, going out to a dinner- 
party. It is easy done, boil an old nail along with the clothes, 
and pounds worth of linen is spoiled. I don’t blame him,” 
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concluded the tailor sententiously. “Human nature is human 
nature.” 

“ And,” shouted a miner, “ Facts is facts "—but he pronounced 
them fax. 

“Lord Lamerton,” said a second miner, “wanted to make a 
new road, and carry it to Chillacot. The cap’n didn’t like it, he 
didn’t want to have a station there. He was set against his lord- 
ship on that account, for his lordship was a director. If you can 
prove to me that his lordship wasn’t a director, then I shall admit 
he may have come by his death naturally. I say naught against 
his lordship for not wanting to have his house undermined, but I 
do say that the cap’n acted unreasonably and wrongly in not 
letting the company have Chillacot for the station. If he’d have 
done that, his lordship would have found us work on the road.” 

“Ah, Gloyne,” called the other miner, “that’s it. Fax is 
fax.” 


Cuarptex XXXVIILI. 
THE RISE OF THE TIDE. 


“ Come here,” shouted the blacksmith, who was outside his shop, 
and still wore his apron, and the smut and rust on his hands and 
face. ‘Come here, Master Jingles. You’ve come into the midst 
of us, and we want to know something from you. Where is your 
father ? We've seen nothing of him since Friday. If he has not 
been at mischief, why don’t he come forward like aman? Why 
don’t your father show his face? He ain’t a tortoise, privileged 
to draw it in, or a hedgehog, at liberty to coil it up. Where is 
he? He is not at home. If he is hiding, what is he hiding from 
unless he be guilty?” 

“ He may have gone after work,” said young Saltren. 

“JT heard him say,” said the shoemaker, “ that his lordship was 
doomed to destruction.” 

“‘T know he said it,” answered the blacksmith, “and I ask, is a 
man like to make a prophecy and not try to make what he said 
come to pass?” 

“ Human nature is human nature,” threw in the tailor. 

“ And fax is fax,” added the miner. 

“Then,” pursued the blacksmith, “let us look at things as they 
affect us. His lordship has kept about twenty-three horses— 
hunters, cobs, ponies and carriage horses—and each has four hoofs, 
and all want shoeing once a month, and some every fortnight. 
That brings me in a good part of my living. Very well. I ask 
all who hear me, is his lordship like to keep such a stud now he is 
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dead? Is he like to want hunters? I grant you, for the sake of 
argument, that the young lady and young gentleman will have their 
cobs and ponies, but will there be anything like as many horses 
kept as there have been? No, in reason there cannot be. So you 
may consider what a loss to me is the death of his lordship. My 
worst personal enemy couldn’t have hit me harder than when he 
knocked Lord Lamerton over the Cleave. He as much as knocked 
a dozen or fourteen horses over with him, each with four hoofs, 
at sixpence a shoe, and shod, let us say, eighteen times in the 
year.” 

“You are right,” putin the tailor, “ landed property is tied up, 
and his lordship’s property is tied up—tied up and sealed like 
mail bags—till the young lord comes of age, which will not be for 
eleven years. So, Blatchford ”—addressing the blacksmith—‘“ you 
must multiply your horses by e1even.” 

“That makes,” said the smith, working out the sum in chalk 
on the shutter of the shop, “say fourteen horses eighteen times 
—two hundred and two—and by four—and again by eleven—and 
halved because of sixpences, that makes five hundred and fifty- 
four pounds; then there were odd jobs, but them I won’t reckon. 
Whoever chucked Lord Lamerton down the Cleave chucked five 
hundred and fifty-four pounds of as honestly earned money as ever 
was got, belonging to me, down along with him.” 

“ Fax is fax,” said the miner. 

‘And human nature is human nature to feel it,” added the 
tailor. 

“There’s another thing to be considered,” said a gamekeeper, 
“in the proper sporting season, my lord had down scores of 
gentlemen to shoot his covers, and that brought me in a good 
many sovereigns and half-sovs. Now, Id like to know, with the 
family in mourning, and the young lord not able to handle a gun, 
will there be a house full of gentlemen? It wouldn’t be decent. 
And that means the loss of twenty pound to me—if one penny.” 

“Nor is that all,” said the tailor, “you'll have Macduff to keep 
an eye on you, not my lord. There'll be no more chucking of 
hampers into the goods train as it passes Copley Wood, I reckon.” 

The keeper made no other reply than a growl, and drew back. 

“There is my daughter Jane, scullery-maid at the Park,” said 
the shoemaker, “learning to be a cook. If her ladyship shuts up 
the house, and leaves the place, what will become of Jane? It isn’t 
the place I grieve for, nor the loss of learning, for places ask to be 
filled now, and any one will be taken as cook, if she can do no 
more than boil water—but it is the perquisites. My wife was 


uncommon fond of jellies and sweets of all sorts, and I don’t 
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suppose these are to be picked off hedges, when the house is 
empty.” 

“ Here comes farmer Labett,” exclaimed the tailor; “I say, 
Mr. Labett, did not his lordship let off five-and-twenty per cent. 
from his rents last fall?” 

“That is no concern of yours,” replied the farmer. 

“ But it does concern you,” retorted the tailor, “for now that 
his lordship is dead, the property is tied up and put in the hands 
of trustees, and trustees can’t remit rents. If they were to do so, 
the young lord, when he comes of age, might be down on them 
and make them refund out of their own pockets. So that away 
over the rocks, down the Cleave, went twenty-five per cent. abate- 
ment when his lordship fell, or was helped over.” 

“ Ah!” groaned the shoemaker, “ and all them jellies, and blue- 
mange, and custards was chucked down along of him.” 

“ And now,” said another, “ Macduff will have the rule. Afore, 
if we didn’t like what Macduff ordained, we could go direct to his 
lordship, but now there will be no one above Macduff but trustees, 
and trustees won’t meddle. That will be a pretty state of things, 
and his wife to ride in a Victoria, too.” 

Then a woman called Tregose pushed her way through the 
throng, and with loud voice expressed her views. 

“T don’t see what occasion you men have to grumble. Don’t 
y see that the family will have to go into mourning, and so get 
rid of their colours, and we shall get them. There’s Miss 
Arminell’s terra-cotta I've had my eye on for my Louisa, but I 
never reckoned on having it so soon. There never was a wind 
blowed,” argued Mrs. Tregose, “that was an unmixed evil, and 
didn’t blow somebody good. If this here wind have blowed 
fourteen horses, and jellies and twenty-five per cent. and the 
keeper’s tips over the Cleave—it ha’ blowed a terra-cotta gown on 
to my Louisa.” 

“But,” argued the tailor in his strident voice, ‘supposing, in 
consequence of the death, that her ladyship and the young lady 
and the little lord give up living here, and go for education to 
London or abroad, where will you be, Mrs. Tregose, for their cast 
gowns? Your Louisa ain’t going to wear that terra-cotta for 
eleven years, I reckon.” 

“There’s something in that,” assented the woman, and her 
mouth fell. ‘ Yes,” she said, after a pause for consideration, 
“who can tell how many beautiful dresses and bonnets and 
mantles have gone over the Cleave along with the blanc-mange, 
and the horses and the five-and-twenty per cent. I’m uncommon 
sorry now his lordship is dead.” 
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“Tve been credibly informed,” said the tailor, “that his 
lordship laid claim to Chillacot, and said that because old Caffer 
Saltren squatted there, that did not constitute a title. Does it 
give a rook a title to a Scotch fir because he builds a nest on it? 
Can the rook dispose of the timber? Can it refuse to allow the 
tree to be cut down and sawn up, for and because he have sat on 
the top of it? I’ve an old brood-sow in my stye. Does the 
stye belong to the sow or to me?” 

** Fax is fax,” assented the miner. 

“ And,” urged the blacksmith, “if his lordship wanted to get 
the land back, why not? IfI lend my ladder to Farmer Eggins, 
haven't I a right to reclaim it? His lordship asked for the land 
back, not because he wanted it for himself, but in the interest of 
the public, to give us a station nigh at hand, instead of forcing 
us to walk three and a half or four miles, and sweat terrible on 
a summer’s day. And his lordship intended to run a new road to 
Chillacot, where the station was to be, and so find work for hands 
out of employ, and he said it would cost him a thousand pounds. 
And now, there is the new road, and all it would have cost as 
good as thrown over the Cleave along with his lordship.” 

“ The captain—he did it,” shouted the blacksmith. 

“Fax speak, they are fax. Skin me alive, if they baint,” said 
the miner. 

Giles Inglett Saltren had heard enough. He raised his voice 
and said, “ Mr. Blatchford, and the rest of you—some insinuate, 
others openly assert that my father has been guilty of an odious 
crime, that he has had a hand in the death of Lord Lamerton.” 

He was interrupted by shouts of “He has, he has! We 
know it!” 

“ How do you know it? You only suppose it. You have no 
grounds absolutely, no grounds for basing such a supposition. 
The coroner, as yourselves admit, refused to listen to the charge.” 

A voice: “He was afraid of having his shirt-fronts moulded.” 

“Here, again, you bring an accusation as unfounded as it is 
absurd, against an honourable man and a Crown ofticial. If you 
had been able to produce a particle of evidence against my father, 
a particle of evidence to show that what you imagine is not as 
hollow as a dream, the coroner would have hearkened and acted. 
Are you aware that this bandying of accusations is an indictable 
offence? My father has not hurt you in any way.” 

This elicited a chorus of cries. 

“He has spoiled my shoeing.” ‘He has prevented the making 
of the road.” “My wife will never have blue-mange again.” 
And Samuel Ceely, now arrived on the scene, in whispering 
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voice added, “All my beautiful darlings—twelve of them, as 
healthy as apples, and took their vaccination well—all gone 
down the Cleave.” 

It really seemed as if the happiness, the hopes, the prosperity 
of all Orleigh, had gone over the edge of the cliff with his lord- 
ship. 

“T repeat it,” exclaimed the young man, waxing warm; “I 
repeat it, my father never did youan injury. You are now charging 
him with hurting you, because you suffer through his lordship’s 
death, and you are eager to find some one on whom to cast blame. 
As for any real sorrow and sympathy, you have none; wrapped 
up in your petty and selfish ends.” 

A voice: “ Fax is fax—he did kill Lord Lamerton.” 

The tailor: “ Tuman nature is human nature, and nobody can 
deny he prophesied my lord’s death.” 

“T dare you to charge my father with the crime,” cried young 
Saltren. “I warn you. I have laid by a little money, and I will 
spend it in prosecuting the man who does.” 

“We all do. Prosecute the parish,” rose in a general shout. 

“My father is incapable of the crime.” 

“We have no quarrel with you, young Jingles,” roared a miner. 
“Our contention is with the captain. Mates, what do y’ say? 
Shall we pay him a visit?” 

“ Aye—aye!” from all sides. ‘“ Let us show him our minds.” 

A boisterous voice exclaimed: “ We'll serve him out for taking 
the bread out of our mouths. We'll tumble his house about his 
ears. He sha’n’t stand in our light any more.” 

And another called, “If you want to prosecute us, we'll provide 
you with occasion.” 

Then a stone was flung, which struck Jingles on the head and 
knocked him down. 

For a few minutes the young man was unconscious, or rather 
confused, he never quite lost his senses. The women clustered 
about him, and Mrs. Tregose threw water in his face. 

He speedily gathered his faculties together, and stood up, 
rather angry than hurt, to see that nearly all the men had 
departed. The act of violence, instead of quelling the excite- 
ment, had stirred it to greater heat; and the body of men, the 
miners, labourers, the blacksmith, tailor, and shoemaker, their 
sons and apprentices, went off in a shouting, gesticulating rabble 
in the direction of the Cleave, not of Chillacot, but of the dewn 
overhanging it. 

In a moment the latent savage, suppressed in those orderly 
men, was awake and asserting itself. Mr. Welsh had spoken 
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the truth when he told Jingles that the destructive passion was 
to be found in all; it was aroused now. The blacksmith, the 
tailor, the shoemaker, the labourers, had all in their several ways 
been working constructively all their life, one to make shoes and 
harrows, one to shape trousers and waistcoats, one to put together 
boots, others to build, and plant, and stack, and roof, and now, all 
at once, an appeal came to the suppressed barbarian in each, the 
chained madman in the asylum, and the destructive faculty was 
loose and rioting in its freedom. 

Thomasine Kite stood before the young man. “ Now, then,” she 
said half mockingly, “if you want to save your mother out of the 


house before the roof is broke in, you must make haste. Come 
along with me.” 


Cuapter XXXIX, 


THE FLOW OF THE TIDE. 


CapTarn Sattren returned at night to sleep at Chillacot, but he 
wandered during the day in the woods, with his Bible in his 
pocket or in his hand, now reading how Gideon was raised up to 
deliver Israel from Midian, and Samson was set apart from his 
mother’s womb to smite the Philistines, then sitting at the edge of 
the quarry brooding over his thoughts. 

He was not able to fix his mind for long on anything, and he 
found that the Scripture only interested and ‘arrested his attention 
so far as it touched on analogous trains of ideas. For the first 
time in his life a chilling sense of doubt, a cold suspicion of error 
stole over his heart. When this was the case he was for a moment 
in agony, his nerves tingled, his throat contracted, and a clammy 
sweat broke out over his face. The fit passed, and he was again 
confident, and in his confidence strong. He raised his voice and 
intoned a hymn, then became frightened at the sound, and stopped 
in the midst of a stanza. 

Presently he recalled his wife’s deceptions, and how his heart had 
foamed and leaped at the thought of the wrong done her and 
himself, and how he had nourished a deadly hatred against Lord 
Lamerton on that account. Now he knew that there had been no 
occasion for this hatred. What had he done to his lordship? Had 
he really with his hand thrust him over the precipice, or had the 
nobleman fallen in stepping back to avoid the blow. Either way 
the guilt, if guilt there were, rested on Saltren’s head; but the 
Captain would not listen to the ever welling up suggestion that 
there was guilt. It was not he who had killed his lordship, it 
was the hand of God that had slain him, because the hand of 
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human justice had failed to reach him. The Captain entertained 
little or no personal fear—he was ready, if it were the will of 
heaven, to appear before magistrates and juries; before them he 
would testify as the apostles had testified. If it were the will of 
heaven that he should die on the gallows, he was ready to ascend 
the scaffold, sure of receiving the crown of glory; perhaps the 
world was not ripe to receive his mission. 

When that wave of horror swept over him, no fear of the con- 
sequences of his act helped to chill the wave; his only horrible 
apprehension was lest he should have made a mistake. This it 
was that lowered his pulsation, turned his lips blue, and made a 
cloud come between him and the landscape. He fought against 
the doubt, battled with it as against a temptation of the Evil One, 
but as often as he overcame it, it returned. The discovery that 
he had been deceived by Marianne into believing that Lord 
Lamerton had injured him, was the little rift in his hitherto 
unbroken all-enveloping faith ; but even now he had no doubt about 
the vision, but only as to its purport. That he had seen and heard 
all that he professed to have seen and heard—that he believed 
still, but he feared and quaked with apprehension lest he should 
have misread his revelation. 

It is not easy, rather is it impossible, for a man of education, 
surrounded as he has been from infancy by ten thousand influences 
to which the inferior classes are not subjected, to understand the 
self-delusion of such a man. 

The critical, sceptical spirit is developed in this century among 
the cultured classes at an early age, and the child of the present 
day begins with a Dubito not with a Credo. Where there is no 
conviction there can be no enthusiasm, for enthusiasm is the 
flame that dances about the glowing coals of belief; and where no 
fire is, there can be no flame. We allow of any amount of professions, 
but not of conviction. Zeal is as much a mark of bad breeding 
as a hoarse guffaw. 

Enthusiasms are only endurable when affectations, to be put on 
and put off at pleasure; to be trifled with, not to be possessed by. 
This is an age of toleration; we tolerate everything but what is 
earnest, and we lavish ‘our adulation on the pretence, not the 
reality of sincerity. For we know that a genuine enthusiasm is 
unsuitable for social intercourse ; he who is carried away by it is 
carried beyond the limits of that toleration which allows a little 
of everything, but exclusiveness to none. He who harbours a 
belief is not suffered to obtrude it; if he be a teetotaller he must 
hide his blue ribbon, if a Home Ruler must joke over his sham- 
rock, if a Quaker must dress in colours, if a Catholic eat meat on 
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Good Friday. The apostle expressed his desire to be all things to 
all men ; we have made universal what was then a possibility only 
to one, we are all things to all men, only sincere neither to our- 
selves nor to any one. We are like children’s penny watches that 
mark any hour the wearers desire, not chronometers that fix the 
time for all. How can we be chronometers when we have no 
main springs, or if we had them, wilfully break them. 

We regard all enthusiasms as forms of fever, and quarantine 
those infected by them; we watch ourselves against them, we are 
uneasy when the symptoms appear among our children. At the 
least quickening of the pulse and kindling of the eye we fly to our 
medicine chests for a spiritual narcotic or a sceptical lowering 
draught. 

The new method of dealing with fevers is to plunge the patients 
in cold water, the reverse of the old method, which was to bring 
out the heat ; and we apply this improved system to our spiritual 
fevers, to all these mental attacks bred of convictions. We subdue 
them with the douche and ice, and the wet blanket. When the 
priests of Baal invoked their god on Mount Carmel, they leaped 
upon the altar, and cut themselves with knives; but Elijah looked 
on with a supercilious smile, and invited those who followed him 
to pour buckets of water over his sacrifice ; and with what pity, 
what contempt we regard all such as are possessed with the 
divine fury, and are ready to suffer and make themselves ridiculous 
for their God; how we water our oblations, and make sure that 
the sticks on our altar are green and incombustible ; how ifa little 
spark appears, or a spiral of smoke arises, we turn on hydrants, 
and our friends rush to our aid with the buckets, and we do not 
breathe freely till spark and smoke are subdued. 

But then, because altars are erected for burnt sacrifices, and a 
burnt sacrifice is unsavoury, expensive, and unfashionable, we 
thrust a little coloured tin-foil in among the wet sticks, and pro- 
test how natural, how like real fire it looks, and we prostrate 
ourselves before it in mock homage. 

No dread of enthusiasm, no shrinking from conviction, is found 
among the uneducated, and the semi-educated. Among them 
enthusiasm is the token of the divine afflatus, as madness is 
regarded among savages. They respect it, they bring fuel to feed 
it, they allow it to burst into extravagance, to riot over reason, 
and to consume every particle of common sense. ‘The corrective, 
judicial faculty, the balance wheel is deficient ; the strength not 
the quality of a conviction gives it its command to the respect and 
adhesion of the many. If I were to break out of Bedlam with 
the one fixed idea in me that I had eyes at the ends of my ten toes, 
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wherewith I saw everything that went on in the world, and with 
my big toes saw what was to be in the future; and if I went up 
and down England preaching this and declaring what I saw with 
my toes, and continued preaching it with the fire of perfect 
sincerity for a twelvemonth, I would shake the hold of the estab- 
lished church on the hearts of the people, and make the work of 
the Liberation Society easy. Half England would form the church 
of the seeing toes ; but in that church I would not number any of 
the cultured. 

As for us, we get over our enthusiasms early, as we cut our 
teeth, and we lose them as rapidly. Primeval man wore his teeth 
till he died, so do savages of the present day; but the very milk 
teeth of our infants decay. We are so familiar with the fact that 
we assume that all good sets of teeth are false, that if we keep 
here and there a fang in our jaws, it is carious, and only preserved 
as a peg to which to wire our sham molars and front teeth. It is 
so unusual to find any one with a real set, that we look on such a 
person with suspicion as having in him a stain of barbarous blood. 

It is obvious that this defect of real teeth in our jaws has its 
advantages. It allows us to change our teeth when we find those 
we have hitherto worn inconvenient or out of fashion. 

It is the same with our convictions, we lose them early, all the 
inside disappears, leaving but the exterior enamel, and that breaks 
away finally. 

But then, we de not open our mouths to our friends and in 
society, exposing our deficiencies. We replace what is lost by 
what looks well, and hold them in position by the fragments of 
early belief that still project; and when these artificial articles 
prove irksome wechange them. This is how it is that, for instance, 
in politics, a man may profess to-day one thing, and something 
quite different to-morrow. No one is shocked, every one under- 
stands that this exhibition to-day is unreal, and that to-morrow also 
unreal. 

But, together with the advantage afforded by this power of 
altering our sets, there is a disadvantage which must not be left 
unnoticed, which is that the biting and holding power in them 
is not equal to that possessed by the natural articles. 

Patience Kite came upon the Captain as he stood in dream, 
Bible in hand, but not reading, meditating, and looking far away, 
yet seeing nothing. She roused him with a hand on his shoulder. 

“Do you know what they are about ?” 

“They! Who?” 

“All the parish—the men; the miners out of work, the day- 
labourers, the tradesmen, all.” 
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Saltren shook his head; he desired to be left alone to his 
thoughts, his prayers, his Bible reading. 

“They are destroying your house,” said Patience, shaking him, 
to rouse him, as she would have shaken a sleeper. 

“My house? Chillacot?” 

“Yes, they are; they are breaking up the rock on the Cleave, 
and throwing it down on your roof, and smashing it in.” 

“My house! Chillacot?” He was still absent in mind. He 
could not at once withdraw his thoughts from where they had 
strayed to matters so closely concerning himself. 

“Tt is true; Tamsine came running to me to tell me about it. 
Your son managed to get into the house and bring his mother 
out, and Marianne is like one in a fit, she cannot speak—that, if 
you wish it is a miracle. The men have set picks and crowbars 
to work to tumble the stones down on your house and garden, and 
bury them. Slates and windows are smashed already, and the 
shrubs broken down in your garden.” 

“My house !—why ?” 

“Why? Because you won’t let the railway come along there, 
and the parish is angry, and thinks the station will be set further 
from the village. The fellows say you, with your obstinacy, are 
standing in the way of improvement, and driving trade and money 
out of the place.” 

Stephen Saltren looked at Mrs. Kite with dazed eyes. He 
could not receive all she said, but he allowed her to lead him 
through the woods in the direction of Chillacot. He came out 
with her at the spot where he had stood before and looked on 
whilst the body of Lord Lamerton was removed from the place 
where it had fallen. 

He stood there now, and looked again, and saw the destruction 
of the house he loved. A crowd of men and boys were on the 
down, shouting, laughing, some working, others encouraging them. 
Those who had crowbars drove them into the turf, and worked 
through to the rock that came up close to the surface; then they 
levered the stones through clefts and faults, out of place, and sent 
them plunging over the edge of the precipice, accompanied by 
clouds of dust, and avalanches of rubble. As each piece “went 
leaping and rolling down it was saluted with a cheer, and the 
men leaned over the edge of the cliff to see where it fell, and 
what amount of damage was done by it. 

The roof of Chillacot was broken through in several places; the 
slates at the top of the chimney, set on edge to divert the draught 
from blowing down it, were knocked off. One huge block had 
overleaped the house, torn a track through the flower-bed in 
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front, had beat down the entrance gate and there halted, seated 
on the shattered gate. 

Saltren stood looking on with apparent indifference, because 
he was still unable to realise what was being done; but the full 
importance of the fact that his home was being wrecked came on 
him with a sudden rush, the blood flew into his face, he uttered a 
shout of rage, plunged through the bushes, down the hill-side, 
dashed through the stream below in the valley, ran up to his 
cottage, and for a moment stood shaking his fist in inarticulate 
wrath at the men, who looked down on him, laughing and jeering, 
from the cliff. 

He had forgotten everything now except what was before him, 
and his anger made him blind and speechless. This was his 
house, built by his father; this his garden, tilled by his own 
hands, Who had a right to touch his property ? 

The blacksmith from above shouted to him to stand off, another 
mass of rock was dislodged and would fall. Saltren could see 
what menaced. On the piece of rock grew a thorn-tree, and the 
thorn was swaying against the sky with the exertions of the men, 
leaning on their levers, snapping the ligatures of root-fibre, and 
opening the joints in the stone. But Saltren had no fear for 
himself in his fury at the outrage being done him. Regardless 
of the warning cries addressed to him, he strode over the broken 
gate, and entered his partially ruined house. 

The blacksmith, alarmed, shouted to the miners engaged on the 
levers to desist from their work, as Saltren was in the house 
below; but they replied that the stone was moving, the crack 
widening between it and the rock, and that to arrest it was now 
impossible. 

The men held their breath, and were for the moment afraid of 
the consequence of what they had done. But they breathed 
freely a moment later, as they saw the Captain emerge from his 
house and cross the garden, and take up a place out of the reach 
of danger. What they did not notice, or disregarded, was that 
he had brought out his gun with him. 

Stephen stood where he could command those on the cliff, and 
levelled and cocked his gun. His strong jaws were set ; his dark 
eyebrows drawn over his flashing eyes; there was not a tremor 
in his muscles. He watched the swaying thorn; he saw that in 
another moment it would com2 down along with the mass of 
rock on which it stood, and which it grappled with its claw-like 
roots. 

“What are you about, Cap'n?” asked Mrs, Kite, coming up 
hastily. 
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He turned his head, smiled bitterly, and touched the barrel of 
his gun. 

“ When that rock comes down,” he said, “one of those above 
shall follow it.” 

At that moment the block parted from the parent rock, and 
whirled beneath, followed by a train of dust. It struck the corner 
of the chimney, sent the stones of which it was built flying in all 
directions, and crashed through the roof, but left the thorn-bush 
athwart the gap it had torn. 

Before Saltren could discharge his gun Mrs. Kite struck it up, 
and he fired it into the air. 

“You fool!” she said, and then burst into a harsh laugh. 
“You find fault with others for doing that you approve yourself. 


You would undermine Orleigh, and object to Chillacot being 
overthrown.” 


CuarTer XL. 


THE END OF A DELUSION. 


CapTaIN SALTREN remained motionless, with his gun raised, as it 
had been struck up by Patience Kite, for several minutes; then he 
slowly lowered it, and turned his face to her. The troubled 
expression which of late had passed over it at intervals returned. 
The jaw was no longer set, and the red spots of anger had faded 
from his cheeks. The momentary character of decision his face 
had assumed was gone, and now the lips trembled feebly. 

“What was that you said?” he asked. 

Patience laughed, and pointed to the crag. 

“See,” she exclaimed, “ the gun has frightened the men; and 


there comes the policeman with your son over the down!” She 
laughed again. “How the fellows run! After all, men are 
cowards.” 


“What was that you said when I was about to fire?” asked 
the Captain again. | 

“Said ?—why, what is true. You wanted to rattle down his 
lordship’s house, and killed him because he refused to allow it to 
be done ; and now you object to having your own shaken down. 
But there, that is the way of men.” 

Saltren remained brooding in thought, with his eyes on the 
ground, and the end of the gun resting where his eyes fell. 

Mrs. Kite taunted him. 

“You kill the man who won’t let you pull down his house, and 
you would kill the man who throws down yours. What are you 
going to do now? Prosecute them for the mischief, and make 
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them patch up again what they have broken? or will you give up 
the point, and let them have their own way, and the railway to 
run here, with a station at Chillacot ?” 

He did not answer. He was considering Mrs. Kite’s reproach, 
not her question. Presently he threw the gun away, and turned 
from his wrecked house. 

“Tt is true,” he said. “Our ways are unequal; it is very 
true.” He put his hand over his face, and passed it before his 
eyes; his hand was shaking. “I will go back to the Owl's Nest,” 
he said in a low tone. 

“What! Leave your house? Do you not want to secure what 
has not been broken ?” 

“T do not care about my house. I do not care about anything 
in it.” 

“ But will you not go and see Marianne—your wife? You do 
not know where she is, into what place your son took her, and 
whether she is ill ?” 

He looked at her with a mazed expression, almost as if he were 
out of his senses, and said slowly— 

“TI do not care about her any more.” Then, dimly seeing that 
this calmness needed justification, he added, “I have condemned 
in others what I allow in myself. I have measured to one in this 
way, and to myself in that.” 

He turned away, and went slowly along the brook to the point 
at which he had crossed it with Patience Kite after the death of 
Lord Lamerton, when she led him into the covert of the woods. 
Mrs. Kite accompanied him now. 

They ascended the further hillside together, passing through 
the coppice, and he remained silent, mechanically thrusting the 
oak-boughs apart. He seemed to see, to feel nothing, so occupied 
was he with his own thoughts. 

Presently he came out on the open patch where he had stood 
twice before, once to watch the removal of his victim, next to see 
the destruction of his house. There now he halted, and brushed 
his arms down, first the left, then the right, with his hands, then 
passed them over his shoulders as though he were sweeping off 
him something that clung to and encumbered him. 

“They are all gone,” said Mrs. Kite, pointing to the headland, 
“and Jingles is bringing the policeman down to see the mischief 
that has been done.” 

Captain Saltren stood and looked across the valley, but not at 
his house; he seemed to have forgotten about it, or lost all 
concern in it; he looked away from it, higher up, to the spot 
whence Lord Lamerton had fallen. Mrs, Kite was puzzled at the 
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expression in his face, and at his peculiar manner. She had 
never thought highly of him, now she supposed he was losing his 
head. Every now and then he put up his hand over his mouth 
to conceal the contraction and quivering of the lips; and once 
she heard him utter a sound which might have been a laugh, but 
was more like a sob, not in his throat, but in his breast. 

That dread of having been a prey to delusions, which had 
passed over him before, had gained consistency, and burdened 
him insupportably. Opposite him was the headland whence he 
had precipitated Lord Lamerton, and now he asked himself why 
he had done it. Because he believed his lordship had hurt him 
in his family relations? In that he was mistaken. Because his 
‘ordship stopped the mine and threw him out of work rather than 
have his house imperilled? He himself was as resolute in 
resisting an attack on his own property, an interference with his 
own house. Because his lordship had occasioned the death of Arkie 
Tabb? Now, as the veils of prejudice fell, one after another, he 
saw that no guilt attached to his lordship on that account. The 
boy had gone in to save Mrs. Kite. It was her fault that he was 
crushed. She had allowed her daughter, Arkie, all who looked on 
to believe she was endangered, when she had placed herself in a 
position of security. The only way in which he could allay the 
unrest in his mind was to repeat again and again to himself, * It 
was ordained. The Lord revealed it. There were reasons which 
I did not know.” 

There is a moment, we are told by those who have ascended in 
a balloon, when the cord is cut, and the solid earth is seen to 
begin to drift below, the trees to dance, and the towers to slide 
away, that an all-but over-powering sense of fear, and inclination 
comes on one to leap from the car at the risk of being dashed to 
pieces. It is said that the panic produced by an earthquake exceeds 
every other terror. When a ship is storm-tossed, escape is possible 
in a boat, when a house is on fire there are feather-beds into which 
we can leap; but when the earth is insecure, then we have no- 
where to which we can flee, nothing to which we can look. 

With Captain Saltren, his religious convictions were what was 
most stable. Everything else glided before him as a dream, but 
he kept his feet on those things that belonged to the spiritual 
world, as if they were adamantine foundations. And now he was 
being, like an aeronaut, caught away, and these shifted under his 
eyes; like one in an earthquake, he felt the strong bases rock 
beneath him. The sense of terror that passed over him was akin 
to despair; but the last cord was not snapped, and that was the 
firmest of all—his visions and revelations. 
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“Of all queer folks,” said Mrs. Kite, “I reckon you are the 
queerest, Captain. I thought so from the time I first saw you 
come and pray on your raft in the pond, and when I heard what a 
tale you”had made out of Miss Arminell throwing a book at you, 
then I did begin to believe you were not right in your mind ; now 
I’m sure of it.” 

Captain Saltren looked dreamily at her; but in that dreamy 
look was pain. 

#4‘ That was, to be sure, a wonderful tale,” pursued Mrs. Kite, 
losing patience with him. “ An angel from Heaven cast the Ever- 
lasting Gospel down to you, was that it?” 

He nodded, but said nothing. 

“ And I seed Miss Arminell do it.” 

His eyes opened wide with alarm. 

“ What the name of the book was, I do not mind; indeed, I do 
not know, because I cannot read; but I have got the book, and 
can show it you, and you who are a scholar can read it through 
from the first word to the last.” 

* You have the book ?” 

“T have; when it fell it went under your raft, but it did not 
sink, it came up after on the other side, and when you were gone 
I fished it out, and I have it now.” 

“Tt was red as blood.” 

* Aye, and the paint come off on my fingers, but I dried it in 
the sun; and I have the book now, not in the Owl’s Nest, but ina 
cupboard of the back kitchen o’ my old house.” 

* His likeness was on it.” 

“That I can’t say. There is a head of a man.” 

“The head of Lord Lamerton.” 

“Tt don’t look like it; the man has black hair and a beard, and 
his lordship had no beard, and his hair was light brown.” 

A shudder came over the Captain. Was his last, his firmest 
anchor to break ? 

Again, as he had done several times already, he passed his hands 
over his arms and shoulder and sides, as if peeling off what adhered 
to him. 

“Let me see the book,” he said faintly. ‘Lead on.” 

“T ought to have returned it to Miss Arminell,” said Mrs. Kite ; 
“but I didn’t, because my Tamsine saw it, and said she’d like to 
— She’s mighty fond of what they call a sensational 
novel. 

“Tt was the book of the Everlasting Gospel,” said Saltren with 
a burst of desperation. ‘ Nothing will ever make me believe 
otherwise.” 
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“Or that Miss Arminell, who stood in the mouth of the Owl’s 
Nest was an angel flying ?” 

He made no reply, but lowered his head, and pushed forwards, 

When they reached the ruined hovel, Mrs. Kite went into that 
part which had not been dismantled, and brought forth th: 
crimson covered book from the oven, where it had been hidden, 
and gave it to her companion. 

“Tt is ‘ The Gilded Clique,’ ” was all he said, and fixed his eyes 
on it with terror in them. 

He dared not look Mrs. Kite in the face; he stood with lowered 
head before her, and his hands shook as he held the book, so that 
he could not study it. 

“Tell me all that you heard and saw,” he said ; then with sudden 
eagerness, “It was not on the Sabbath?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Kite, “it was on a Sunday that I saw you.” 
Then she told him all the circumstances as they had really happened. 

Wondrous are the phantasmagoric pictures conjured up by the 
sun in the desert; the traveller looks on and sees blue water, 
flying sails, palm groves, palaces, and all is so real that he believes 
he even hears the muezzin’s call to prayer from the minarets, and 
the lap of the water on the sands, and the chant of the mariners 
in the vessels. Then up springs a cold air, and in a moment the 
picture is dissolved and exposes arid waste strewn with bones and 
utterly herbless. And the words of the woman produced some 
such an effect on the mind of Saltren. In a minute all the 
imaginations that had spun themselves out of the little bare fact, 
and overspread and disguised it, were riven and swept aside, 

Captain Saltren stood turning the book about, and looking at 
the likeness of M. Emile Gaboriau on the cover; it bore not the 
faintest resemblance to the late Lord Lamerton. The book was 
headed “Gaboriau’s Sensational Novels. The Favourite Reading 
of Prince Bismarck. One shilling.” And beneath the medallion 
was ‘The Gilded Clique.’ Sick at heart, with giddy head, Captain 
Saltren opened the book stained with water, and read, hardly 
knowing what he did, an advertisement that occupied the fly-leaf 
—an advertisement of “ Asiatic Berordnung,” for the production 
of “ whiskers, moustaches, and hair, and for the cure of baldness, 
and the renovation of ladies’ scanty partings.” 

Was this the revelation which had been communicated to him? 
Was it this which had drawn him on into an ecstasy of fanatical 
faith, and led him to the commission of an unprovoked crime ? 

Still half-stunned by his fear, he read on, “ Eminent authorities 
have expressed their entire approval of the valuable yet perfectly 
harmless nature of our discovery. In an age like this, when a 
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youthful appearance is so against a young man, those without 
beard or moustache being designated boys, and scanty hair, eye- 
brows, and eyelashes, so unproductive of admiration in the fair 
sex, the Asiatic Berordnung should be universally adopted. 
Price 1s. 6d.; full-sized bottles, 3s. 6d. each.” 

Captain Saltren’s face was in colour like that of a corpse; he 
raised his eyes for a moment to Mrs. Kite, and saw the mocking 
laugh on her lips. He dropped them again, and said in a low 
voice: “ Leave me alone, I cannot think upon what you have said 
till you are gone.” 

“T will return to Chillacot and see the ruin,” she said. 

“The ruin!” he repeated, “the ruin?” He had forgotten 
about his house, he was looking on a greater ruin than that, the 
desolation of a broken-down faith, and of prostrate self-confidence. 

“ Mind you do not risk going to the Owl’s Nest,” said Mrs. Kite ; 
“you are not in condition for that, your knees scarce support 
you. Abide here and read your book, and see what comfort you 
can get out of it; a firm head and a steady foot is needed for 
that path.” 

He made a sign to the woman to go; he shook as with the palsy ; 
he put his hand to his head. A band as of iron was tightening 
about his temples. He could not endure to have Mrs. Kite there 
any longer. He would go mad unless left alone. 

She hesitated for a moment, repeated her injunctions to him to 
stay where he was till her return, and then left. 

He looked after her till she had disappeared, and for some little 
while after she was gone he looked at the bushes that had closed 
behind her, fearing lest she should return; then he sank down on 
a heap of stones, put the book from him with a shudder, and 
buried his head in his hands. 

The mirage was past, the dry and hideous reality remained, 
but Saltren had not as yet quite recovered from the impression of 
reality that mirage had produced on his mind. We cannot on 
waking from certain dreams drive them entirely from us, so that 
they in no way affect our conduct and influence our opinions. I 
know that sometimes I wake after having dreamed of some amiable 
and innocent person in an odious light, and though I fight against 
the impression all day, I cannot view that person without re- 
pugnance. Captain Saltren was aware that he had dreamed, that 
he had believed in the reality of the mirage conjured up by his 
fancy, had regarded that crimson covered book as the revelation 
of the everlasting gospel, and though his mind assented to the 
fact that he had been deceived, he was unable to drive away the 
glamour of the delusion that clung to him. 
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I, who write this, know full well that I shall find readers, and 
encounter critics who will pronounce the case of Captain Saltren 
impossible ; because in the London clubs and in country houses 
no such delusions are found. What! are we not all engaged in 
blowing soap-bubbles, in painting mirages, in spinning cobwebs? 
But then our soap-bubbles, our mirages, our cobwebs, in which 
we, unlike spiders, entangle ourselves, are not theological, 
but social and political. Do we not weave out of our own 
bowels vast webs, and hang them up in the sight of all as 
substantial realities? And are we not surprised with paralysing 
amazement when we discover that the bubbles we have blown are 
not new created worlds, and our cobwebs are dissolved by a 
touch? I have seen in Innsbruck pictures painted on cobwebs 
of close texture, with infinite dexterity and patient toil. We not 
only spin our cobwebs, but paint on them, though I allow we do 
not picture on them sacred images. Why, my own path is strewn 
with these gossamer webs of my own weaving that never caught 
any other midge than my own insignificant self; me they en- 
tangled, they choked my windpipe, they filled my eyes, they 
clogged my ears. Look back, critical reader, at your own course, 
and see if it be not encumbered with such torn and trampled 
cobwebs. ‘There is a great German book of nine volumes, each of 
over a thousand pages, and it is entitled ‘The History of Human 
Folly.’ Alas, it is not complete! It gives but the record of the 
inconceivable follies of a few most salient characters. But in our 
own towns, in our villages, in our immediate families, what 
histories of human folly there are unwritten, but well known. I 
go closer home—in our own lives there is a volume for every 
year recording our delusions and our inconsequences. 

In our Latin grammars we learned “ Nemo omnibus horis sapit,” 
but that may be better rendered, ‘Quis non omnibus horis 
delirat ? ” 

The anthropologist and antiquary delight in exploring the 
kitchen middens of a lost race, heaps of bones, and shells, and 
broken potsherds rejected by a population that lived in pre- 
historic times. But, oh, what kitchen middens are about our 
own selves, at our own doors, of empty shells and dismarrowed 
bones of old convictions, old superstitions, old conceits, old 
ambitions, old hopes! Where is the meat? Where the nutri- 
ment? Nowhere; gone past recall; only the dead husks, and 
shells, and bones, and potsherds remain. Open your desk, pull 
out the secret drawer, and what are revealed? A dry flower— 
the refuse scrap of an old passion ; a worthless voucher of a bad 
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a mother’s Bible, monument of a dead belief. Go, turn over your 
own kitchen middens, and then come and argue with me that such 
a delusion as that of Captain Saltren is impossible. I tell you it 
is paralleled every year. 

And now, sitting on the heap of stones, full of doubt, and yet 
not altogether a prey to despair, Captain Saltren took the red 
book again, and began to read it, first at the beginning, then 
turning to the middle, then looking to the end. Then he put it 
from him once more, and, with the cold sweat streaming over his 
face, he walked to the edge of the quarry, and there knelt down 
to pray. Had he been deceived? Was he not now subjected to 
a fiery trial of his faith—a last assault of the Evil One? This 
was indeed a possibility, and it was a possibility to which he 
clung desperately. 

A little while ago we saw Giles Saltren humiliated and crushed, 
passing through the flame of disappointment and disenchantment, 
the purgatorial flame that in this life tries every man. In that 
fire the young man’s self-esteem and self-reliance had shrivelled 
up and been reduced to ash. And now his reputed father entered 
the same furnace. 

He prayed and wrestled in spirit, wringing his hands, and with 
sweat and tears commingled streaming down his cheeks. He 
prayed that he might be givena token. He could not, he would 
not, accept the humiliation. He fought against it with all the 
powers of his soul and mind. 

Then he stood up. He was resolved what to do. He would 
walk along the ledge of rock to the Owl’s Nest, holding the red 
book in his hand instead of clinging to the ivy bands. If that 
book stayed him up and sustained him in eyuilibrium till he 
reached the Cave, then he would still believe in his mission, and 
the revelations that attended it. But if he had erred, why 
then—— 

Ilolding the book he began the perilous walk. He took three 
steps forward, and then the judgment was pronounced. 




















Charles Whitehead. 


CHarLes WHITEHEAD was in many respects a remarkable man. 
He wrote a story of English life in the eighteenth century of 
which it were hardly rash to say that in certain of its episodes, 
hereafter to be mentioned, it is as vivid and real as Fielding, 
however it may fall short of the work of the father of our fiction 
in higher and rarer qualities than impressiveness and fidelity. 
He wrote lyric poetry which is sometimes as impassioned as 
Byron, if it is elsewhere even more unequal. He wrote one 
sonnet which is as chaste as Dante, and several companion 
sonnets which are as worthless as the average modern imitaticn 
of the Italian master. He wrote a tragedy which was compared 
to Massinger in the combined ease, variety, and strength of its 
blank verse dialogue. He was a friend of Dickens, an associate 
of Douglas Jerrold, an acquaintance of Bulwer Lytton; he 
was for years the life and soul of the famous Shakespeare club 
known as the “ Mulberry ”; and he died from the effects of desti- 
tution in the public hospital at Melbourne. 

It is not a part of our purpose to tell in detail the story of a 
life which forms the first chapter of Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s in- 
teresting volume.* That story is perhaps as sad a one as any of 
which our literature contains the record, and we have, unhappily, 
no paucity of sad records. The genial biographer does not go 
beyond the truth when he says that not Otway’s case, or Chatter- 
ton’s, or Burns’s, or Sheridan’s, is a case of neglect of genius 
more complete than that of Whitehead. If we have any doubt of 
the position taken up by Mr. Bell in this regard it is, perhaps, 
that he has not told himself frankly to what causes the neglect 
from which his subject suffered must have been due. Those 
causes were probably complex and peculiar, and the personal 
habits and environments of the unhappy man himself may not 
have been the chief among them. When we think of the widely 
different fortune of Whitehead’s early friend, Dickens, we think 
we perceive that there is no other author of recent years from 
whom Whitehead’s strengths and weaknesses as a writer, and his 
frailties and fate as a man, may derive so much of the illustration 
that sometimes comes by contrast. It is, all things considered, 


* ‘A Forgotten Genius,’ by H. T. Mackenzie Bell. Stock. 
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to Dickens that Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s ‘ Forgotten Genius’ bears 
the closest affinity. 

Whitehead was born in London in 1804. His father was a 
wine-merchant in easy circumstances, who lived to an advanced 
age and then died by an accident, leaving a considerable sum of 
money to his children. Charles appears to have been the eldest 
of three sons, one of whom died early and by drowning. The 
other developed a literary faculty and wrote for the magazines. 
There were also two sisters, and one of the two combined with a 
measure of literary ability a practical genius which the remaining 
members of her family appear to have lacked. There is an idea 
among Whitehead’s few surviving friends that he was a Christ’s 
Hospital boy, but this seems uncertain. It is less open to 
question that by up-bringing as well as by birth he was essen- 
tially a Londoner. Early in life he occupied the position of 
shipping-clerk in the commercial house of a member of Parliament, 
who is still remembered by a vulgar appellation which described 
his burly physical proportions and one of the peculiarities of his 
old-fashioned dress. At what period Whitehead began to turn 
his talents to literature seems not to be known. He was twenty- 
seven years of age when he published, through Mr. Effingham 
Wilson, a thin octavo volume containing a meditative poem 
entitled ‘The Solitary.’ Probably this was Whitehead’s first 
acknowledged publication, his earlier efforts, if any, being no 
doubt of the nature of fugitive contributions to periodicals. It 
was natural that the maiden work of a poet should be poetry, for 
the first period of poetic activity always comes early ; it was 
equally natural that it should be sad and even lugubrious in spirit, 
for the first impulse of the poetic nature at its birth is usually the 
same as the impulse of physical nature at a similar juncture, to 
give forth a cry. But the bardic instinct is as swift as the 
instinct of infancy to console itself with passing comforts, and 
Whitehead seems to have recovered from a despondency approach- 
ing despair with as much recuperative vitality as Byron or any 
other poet of his time, who began by sucking the eggs of melancholy. 
At thirty years of age he published two books of almost farcical 
character, one of which, however, contained a tragical episode of 
the utmost seriousness of design in itself, and full of promise for 
the invention and dramatic grasp of the writer. Of these works 
the first to appear was a series of sketches of the lives and 
exploits of English highwaymen, pirates, and robbers. The book 
is chiefly remarkable for the obvious zest with which the writer 
details the atrocities of the persons who stood to him for heroes, 
and for the curious and amusing 2rror by which he includes 
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Defoe’s Colonel Jack in his list of actual personalities known to 
history. This was not, however, the only occasion on which the 
narratives of that most circumstantial of fabricators had been 
mistaken for fact. The other work alluded to as having gone 
eut in the same year with the ‘Highwaymen’ was entitled 
‘An Autobiography offa Legal Functionary,’ and was a fictitious 
life of Jack Ketch. It is certainly open to question if the re- 
maining traditions of the career of the hangman of the seventeenth 
century furnished the author with so much as the nucleus about 
which he evolved his veracious history. No more audacious 
revelling in the luxury of sheer ghastliness for its own sake, 
no more deliberate purpose of sacrificing every appearance of 
probability, and the design of developing an idea of a character 
supposed to be natural to the person described, can easily be 
accredited or conceived. Yet the cleverness of the work may 
atone for its audacity, and its humour for its gruesomeness. It 
would appear that at the time when these books were published, 
Whitehead had abandoned commerce for literature. Whatever 
the chances of the poem may have been, the success of the 
farcical stories must have been complete and satisfactory. To- 
wards 1835 Whitehead seems to have been contributing pretty 
largely to current periodicals as well as editing a Library of 
Fiction. It was at this period, when already fairly launched in 
literature, at the height of his first manhood, and a fecund and 
facile writer whose work found acceptance though he had as yet 
but barely tapped his powers, that his intimacy with Dickens 
began. 

Dickens was eight years Whitehead’s junior, but it is probable 
that his literary career began as early. After a probationary 
course of journalism the novelist had put forth in the evening 
issues of the Chronicle,those sketches of life and character which 
afterwards became famous as the ‘Sketches by Boz.’ He had 
contributed similar sketches to the ‘Monthly,’ and Whitehead was 
also a ‘Monthly’ writer. It seems probable that there was an 
idea of Dickens doing something for the Library of Fiction which 
Whitehead edited. At least the two men came together under 
conditions of somewhat active relationship. Their professional 
interests, however, were not more alike than were the tastes and 
talent which as men and comrades they had in common. They 
were both cockney. They shared the love of the big world of 
London, which made Charles Lamb in the Strand weep at the 
sight of so much life. That teeming life of the great city, with 
its whims, its oddities, its mysteries, its pathos, its animatory 
spectacle in the noon of the day, its sentiment of awe in the heart 
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of the night, came home to both of them. In the country they 
were as children. Whitehead certainly exhibits here and there 
in his poetry a love of external nature, but the dramatic fervour 
of his descriptive verse, the trick he has of painting the scenic 
universe only as an adjunct to the world of human passion, not as 
a thing of itself, still less as a diet to which the jaded soul may 
go for solace and cheer, shows clearly that it is as true of him as 
of Dickens that he was one to whom the voice of nature was not 
indeed silent, but who was deaf to its higher appeal. In the life of 
London they both revelled, and they had the same eyes for seeing 
it. Their outlook was similar; the outlook of two grown-up 
children whose education had never at any stage gone the length 
of unravelling a single problem of existence and to whom existence 
itself was one great riddle never to be solved, only to be given up 
in the end. They had the same scenic view of life. Men were 
coming and going, some gay, some sad, some wise, some foolish, 
some dignified and some ridiculous, and he who looked out on the 
spectacle and never got close to it, never consciously descended 
into it and became a part of it, understood no more of it than its 
pageantry, its clothes and colours, and wondered what it all could 
mean. If there was a point of difference between Whitehead and 
Dickens in their attitude towards life, it was that Dickens was con- 
stantly challenging the Sphinx and imagining that he caught the 
whispers of the Oracle, and that Whitehead was perpetually 
shutting his ears to the secrets that were one day to be no secrets, 
but open and terrible realities. Otherwise the friends were men of 
one temperament with this unfailing bond of friendship between 
them, that they laughed and went on the same way. 

And both were poets, each in his own fashion. Their poetic 
impulse was lyrical. Dickens put his personality into his prose, 
and through the medium of subjective creations he spoke out of 
his own heart, and it was the heart of one who saw everything 
through an atmosphere that transfigured it while leaving it vague 
and dreamy. Whitehead had a mastery of the natural vehicle for 
his poetic mood, but it was not in his verse alone that he was a 
poet. He, too, put his personality into his prose and through the 
medium of subjective creations, as true to him as Copperfield to 
Dickens—he, also, spoke out of his own heart. With so many and 
such various tastes and talents in common, it can hardly be a 
matter for surprise that these young authors should have written 
in kindred veins. If the ‘Sketches by Boz’ and some of the 
sketches entitled ‘Smiles and Tears’ were equally unknown to 
the reader, it would be an amusing experimental test of the 
affinity which we say subsists between the authors, to furnish 
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representative passages promiscuously from those works and ask 
for their ascriptions. But the natural kinship of temperament 
which existed between Dickens and Whitehead must have been 
largely augmented by intercourse. There is a tradition that they 
used to go about London together at night to visit the slums, in 
which they hoped to pick up hints of character. Dickens was 
twenty-two at this time, and Whitehead was thirty, but the dis- 
parity in age was inconsiderable. 

It could hardly have counted for much if the respective attain- 
ments of the two men had been the great factor to unite or divide 
them. But where attainments were not of so much moment 
as simple gifts of observation and description, the eight years 
between them were as nothing. It would have made demand of 
more penetration than most of us possess to say at this period 
which of these men was the more likely to attain to permanent 
distinction. Both were in the hey-day of youth and spirits. 
Dickens had emerged from the drudgery of a journalistic career. 
We get a peep of him in the ‘ Old Man’s Diary’ of the late John 
Payne Collier, who strolled with him one day about this time 
through Hungerford Market. ‘“ I know Hungerford Market well,” 
said Dickens with a dig of emphasis on the name. They were 
walking behind a coalheaver, who carried his rosy-cheeked boy in 
his arms, its face looking at them over its father’s shoulder. 
Dickens bought some cherries and handed them one by one to the 
child with obvious enjoyment of the little one’s pleasure. This 
was before fortune and fame alike became a canker to his sunny 
and childlike spirit. It was before the opposite of these con- 
spired with his own excesses of personal habit to sour Whitehead’s 
life, 

The chances of substantial success came first to Whitehead. 
Mr. Mackenzie Bell tells us that when a publishing house con- 
ceived the idea of issuing an amusing travesty on the experiences 
of a company of cockney sportsmen, it was to Whitehead they 
offered the commission to write to Seymour’s sketches. Mr. Bell 
says that Whitehead declined on the ground of some distrust of 
his own ability to meet the conditions imposed as to times of 
production. In refusing the commission, however, he appears to 
have mentioned his young friend Dickens, and this is said to have 
been the introduction that led to the book which afterwards 
became famous as the ‘Pickwick Papers.’ The reasons for the 
statement seem satisfactory and conclusive. Dickens himself, in 
his well-known preface, explanatory of the origin of the work in 
question, makes no allusion to Whitehead; but Forster, in the 
‘Life,’ touches upon the introduction of Dickens by Whitehead 
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to Chapman, and the late George Hodder (not a very reliable 
authority, certainly, but a contemporary who was personally 
known to the persons concerned) gives the story as Mr. Mackenzie 
Bell has furnished it, less the added evidence of the few surviving 
friends of Whitehead, who are old enough to remember the 
transaction. From this point, the point most of all of impact 
and of the exhibition of a spirit of genuine comradeship, the 
careers of the friends part company ; the one leading to success 
and the other to failure, the one to fame and the other to a kind 
of obscurity which was none the better to bear or to sink beneath 
because it was illumined by a few fitful flashes of reputation. 

From thirty to thirty-six years of age Whitehead seems, 
according to Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s careful monograph, to have 
occupied himself with the work of a reader to a publishing house, 
and to have contributed extensively to ‘Bentley’s Miscellany,’ 
the ‘ New Monthly Magazine,’ and other periodicals. His reports 
on books are said to have exhibited a good deal of critical discri- 
mination and a wide knowledge of literature. His scattered 
essays and sketches were of the quality with which he has made 
us familiar in the volumes of his ‘Smiles and Tears” They are 
neither indicative of his higher genius nor discreditable to his 
average powers. During the years mentioned he wrote a play, 
‘The Cavalier,’ which was produced with success at the Lyceum 
Theatre in 1836. It is a sombre and powerful story of domestic 
love in the earlier days of the Restoration. But it was not until 
1841-2 that Whitehead put forth the work which most of all dis- 
tinguishes him. This was a romance of real life, founded on the 
fortunes of Richard Savage, and called by his name. Never, 
surely, was the advent of a remarkable imaginative writer more 
clearly signalised than by the publication of this book. It vitalised 
the men and manners of the eighteenth century as no writing of 
the nineteenth century had then vitalised them, as no other 
writing (unless it is ‘ Esmond’) has since vitalised them. 

About an historical personage of distinct characteristics, 
Whitehead gathered a circle of persons more or less imaginary as 
to individual traits, true to fact, nevertheless, so far as they have 
their counterparts in history, striking in their actions, unconven- 
tional in their grouping, impressive in the dénouement to which 
they contribute. Mrs. Brett ithe mother of Savage by Earl Rivers, 
unnatural in the hatred of her own child, as unrelenting in her 
outraged pride as her son is in his; Lady Mason, her mother, 
weak and irresolute, swayed to and fro at the alternate caprice of 
fear and hope ; Colonel Brett, conscious of his wife’s transgressions 
and unable to control them; Lord Tyrconnel, the mysterious 
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agent of tardy and inadequate as well as secret justice to Savage, 
or the still more mysterious agent of an unselfish philanthropy; 
Sir Richard Steele, too, the brilliant and reckless wit, half saint, 
half vagabond, as quick to ferret out an insult aimed at himself 
as slow to measure the force of a thrust from his bright rapier— 
all these are depicted with a vividness not less than startling. 
And side by side with them, and arising out of the depths of the 
writer’s own invention, stands at least one personage who has 
hardly his superior in modern fiction in respect of originality of 
conception and force and finish of presentment—Ludlow, the 
servant of Lady Mason and Savage’s only natural guardian, 
strong in his very weakness, brave in his very cowardice, vacilla- 
ting until the moment of peril comes, resolute thenceforward and 
until the end, loyal through disaster, generous in spite of injury, 
sinking at last under combined misrepresentation, duplicity, 
outrage, and ingratitude. And the hero himself, gloomy in his 
pride, irresistible where he is not contemptible in his vanity, alter- 
nately gay and grave, reckless and discreet, brilliant in discourse 
and curiously stupid in policy, swift to suspect the encroachments 
of a patronising spirit, and swifter still to resent it—Richard 
Savage is a real character thoroughly worked out. Altogether 
the novel is one which Fielding himself might almost have 
written. True, it lacks the large hand of that master, and it is 
deficient in philosophic grasp, its humour is less spontaneous ; but 
the work as a whole is as vivid, it keeps as close to reality, and 
the kaleidoscope of its incident and character exhibits as many 
varieties of tone and colour. It is, in a word, a sheer slice of the 
eighteenth century, cut out with as much precision as if the ope- 
rator had lived in that century himself. Nor was the world slow 
to appraise this fine book at its true worth. It had been intro- 
duced to the public in the pages of ‘ Bentley’s Miscellany’ by 
Dickens, who was editor and who never wearied of speaking in its 
praise. It was admirably illustrated by Leech and passed through 
several editions. It arrested the attention of Professor Wilson, 
who had recognised Whitehead’s poetic gift ten years before. It 
fired the enthusiasm of the late Dante Rossetti, who was then a 
boy of fifteen, with an unfailing eye for merit, rummaging the 
bookstalls for "good things of every kind. It won for the author 
the friendship of Bulwer Lytton, Douglas Jerrold and others, and 
placed him at one step among the imaginative writers of the time. 

If any critic of competent judgment feels distrust of this eulogy 
as apparently overcharged, let him once more open the book at 
such scenes as those descriptive of Savage’s escape from his pur- 
suers at Wapping (a piece of writing not unworthy to be coupled 
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with some of the best things of the same kind in ‘ Les Misérables’) ; 
of Ludlow’s betrayal and desertion by his wife, Jane Barton ; of 
the poor creature’s madness and death ; and of Savage’s interview 
with his mother when they parted never to meet again, eye to 
eye, face to face, breath to breath (these are all to be found among 
Mr. Bell’s extracts), and then let him say what other estimate car 
justly be formed even on the merit of isolated passages. Or if 
the reader to whom the book is unfamiliar would have a single 
passage that shall be representative not of its prevailing temper, 
for that is as various as life, but of its sustained ardour, then let 
him take the following account of Savage’s visit in the days of his 


worst fortune to the grave of Ludlow in the yard of St. James’s 
Church : 


“T needed no softening to approach the grave of Ludlow. I hung over it 
in wrapt and mournful reflection. My gentle—my honest friend! whose 
tender heart my frowardness, my obstinacy, my ingratitude, had so often 
made to bleed, whose life was bound up in mine—who loved me! In 
imagination, I supposed him to have been a witness to all the sufferings I 
had endured since his eyes closed upon me. That thought, how much 
more than my misfortunes had ever done, wrung me. The expectations 
he had indulged—the hopes he had cherished of me—which, perhaps, 
thrilled along the thread of life at the very moment it snapped for ever— 
all destroyed, all come to nought! And this at last !—a wretch returning 
to a dead man’s grave, craving a like resolution with himself of the weary 
flesh into the dust whereof it was composed—it may be (oh, God! there was 
that hideous wish !) an extinction, likewise, of the soul which it contained. 

“The beadle warned me from the grave once, and again. I retired 
before him without a word. It was evening service; I entered the church 
modestly, for the temple of God in England is no place for misery that 
wears old woollen. The woman whose duty it was to open the pew-doors was. 
grounded in this religion. She scanned me closely and contemptuously, 
but presently motioned me to go into an obscure pew at the entrance of 
the church. I did so, and was the sole occupant of it during the service. 
Sinners, who came to pray for the mediation of the meek and lowly Jesus, 
shrank from the contamination of proximity to me. 

“How many years since I had entered a church! 

“The bitterness that sometimes, though not often, possessed me, rose 
upon my mind as I gazed around me. ‘Dreadful, decent rogues, the 
major part of these; mumbling prayers they feel not ; trembling upon their 
knees in mock devotion; uttering and muttering responses to appeals for 
mercy, whilst their hearts are hatching the young of wrath and persecu- 
tion, which soon with strong-plumed pinions shall go forth to devour and 
to destroy.’ 

“But these unworthy thoughts dispersed, were chased away, when the 
psalm was given out—when the organ heaved forth its volumes, its throes 
of ravishing and still swelling sound—when the accordant voices of the 
children gushed out, making one full, concurrent, sublime descant of 
prayer, of praise, of petition. My heart wept within me from all its. 
issues; my soul sank prostrate before the altar. I grasped the partition 
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with my hands, or I should have fallen upon the ground; the sweat hung 
heavy upon my forehead, a trembling shook my whole frame. 

“ Dark as was the corner into which I had slunk, the pew-opener saw my 
ghastly face through the obscurity. She made signs to me to leave the 
church; but I stood, or rather continued upright, where I was, spell- 
bound, fixed. To have left the place I must have been dragged thence. 
Nor did I recover my calmness during the delivery of the sermon. The 
preacher was a simple, unaffected, and yet earnest man; he spoke of 
truths that I had heard when I was a boy, and in almost the self-same 
language. I had not been a scoffer, for I never was a trifler or a fool. 
Devoutly believing in a God, and knowing perfectly well the beauty and 
dignity of virtue, still I had contented myself, during my whole life, with 
avowing my belief when it was necessary, and maintaining my opinions 
when they were called for. I was not a man in the practice of piety, 
either to myself or to the world; that is to say, I had never prayed in 
secret that God might hear, or gone to church that man might see. 

“ Shall I wrong truth so deeply as to assert that this accidental visit to 
St. James’s Church made a convert or a penitent of me? No; moved as I 
was, it was no motion from Heaven that called me thither. It was the 
memory of the past that smote me, not apprelensions of the future. 

“The service being ended, I would have left, but had a difficulty in 
finding my hat. In the meanwhile, a concourse of gaily attired people 
crowded the aisle. My dress forbade the presumption of thrusting myself 
amongst them. I was fain, therefore, to wait till they were passed by. 

“ But two or three remained on this side of the church, and these not so 
advanced towards the entrance as to obstruct the opening of my pew. As 
I stepped out, a short sharp cry caused me to turn my head. My arm was. 
at the same instant gently, but quickly, laid hold upon. 

“* Richard !—Mr. Savage !’” 


But while this remarkable book was lifting Whitehead to an 
enviable place among writers, a single infirmity of personal 
character was reducing him to an unenviable place among men. 
That infirmity must be touched upon delicately and yet frankly 
and without reserve. The sunny cheerfulness of Whitehead’s 
spirit, that spontaneity and volatility of soul which in earlier 
years had endeared him to many friends, proved in the sequel to 
be his bane. Society has many votaries, and whom it loves the 
most it seems to make its slaves. Whitehead was a creature 
made for social intercourse, and he paid the penalty that is due 
from those who sacrifice too much to its pleasure. He fell into 
habits of intemperance which alienated one by one the friends 
whom he valued most and by whom he himself was most valued. 
Dickens was among the first to fall away from him, wearied out, 
it is alleged, by the common trials to which the associates of those 
who exceed in habits of life are usually exposed. Whitehead was 
hardly the man to take half measures. He would meet disaster 
on its own terms, and, once caught in its embrace, would hug it for 
its own sake. He was something of a Richard Savage himself. He 
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had Savage’s gloomy pride and some of his abnormal vanity ; he 
would brook a slight as little, and be as quick to suspect an insult. 
The world is not lavishly importune in the plea it offers up for 
any man against himself. It has a trick of letting men do their 
worst for themselves where none but themselves are concerned. 
Whitehead was his own conscious enemy, and the world was never 
at any time his solicitous friend. Mr. Mackenzie Bell gives some 
interesting information touching Whitehead’s habits and environ- 
ments about the period of the romance. He frequented a tavern 
in Cockspur Street, and met there nearly all the wits and 
prodigals of Bohemia. Among the men who united both char- 
acters Whitehead himself was of the first. Credible witnesses 
affirm that in play of fancy, in sparkle of intelligence, Whitehead 
was a match for Douglas Jerrold at his brightest. And did he 
not pay the price of such poor celebrity as the combats of club- 
house wit could afford? He knew too well what the price was 
that he was paying. As clearly as Savage saw his life lie as a 
barren waste behind him when he shook hands with Johnson at 
the door of the coach that was to bear him away to Bristol and to 
death there in a debtor’s prison, even so clearly did Whitehead 
realize that of the talents with which he had been entrusted, he 
had all but buried the best. Tramping ali night, for lack of 
a lodging, through the streets of London, Johnson and Savage 
were known to declare that, come what might, they at least, poor 
homeless outcasts, would stand by their country. Standing by 
the grave of a brother from whose talents he had expected 
much and gathered nothing, Whitehead had consecrated his life 
to noble purposes. But the one aim was as barren of fulfilment 
as the other. In a story Whitehead speaks of drink as a gracious 
angel of hope willing at all times to banish the thousand fiends of 
foreboding und failure. This is the easy subterfuge of 2 burdened 
conscience. More true to the promptings of a better nature is 
such an utterance as this, which comes to us like a cry wrung out 
of the heart of one who has followed the funeral of his talents: 


“Even as yon lamp within my vacant room 
With arduous flame disputes the doubtful night, 
And can with its involuntary light 
But lifeless things that near it stand illume; 
Yet all the while it doth itself consume, 
And ere the sun hath reached its morning height 
With courier beams that greet the shepherd’s sight, 
There where its life arose must be its tomb :— 


So wastes my life away, perforce confined 
To common things, a limit to its sphere, 
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It gleams on worthless trifles undesigned, 
With fainter ray each hour imprisoned here, 
Alas! to know that the consuming mind 
Must leave its lamp cold ere the sun appear!” 


Whitehead did not repeat the success of his ‘Savage.’ He 
attempted many works afterwards, and nothing that he touched 
failed utterly. He wrote an historical romance entitled ‘The Earl 
of Essex,’ and an historical inquiry entitled ‘Sir Walter Ralegh.’ 
He revived his ‘ Cavalier,’ at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, and tried his 
luck at another poetic tragedy. But either his cunning of hand 
had gone, or he lacked the industry to employ it. Year after year 
his condition became more and more abject. He lived at one 
period in a house in Great Ormond Street with a back room for 
study, and for his sole prospect a blank wall and gutter that 
flowed beneath the window. He is described by a printer with 
whom he had dealings towards 1850, as the personification of the 
idea of a Grub Street author. He was bordering on fifty at this 
time, and the best of his days lay behind him. London had no 
fresh prospect for him now. His wife, a practical woman of no 
literary tastes or attainments, was his last hold on life. Abandoned 
by most of his friends, or having himself abandoned them, he 
seems to have been in the extremities, not perhaps of necessity, 
but of hope and heart when the thought occurred to him to 
emigrate to Australia. It was an extraordinary project. It was 
equivalent, as Mr. George Bentley (quoted by Mr. Bell) pertinently 
says, to “ carrying an eighteenth century mind to a twentieth cen- 
tury country with the certainty of collapse.” And the collapse came 
only too speedily. At first Whitehead appears to have made some 
progress. The little he had done was so good as to insure him 
acceptance and distinction. But itis doubtful if he ever really got 
his head above water. A change of climate was not enough to 
occasion a change of habit. His wife died in Victoria, and then 
his last stay was gone. He fell into excesses still deeper than of 
old, and even yet more abject. We know what the last scene 
must have been. We can describe it with as much certainty as 
to its fidelity to the sad fact as if it stood recorded in the short 
entry in the official day-book that tells the story of the end. 
Whitehead was realizing his own picture of despair : 

“ Alas! for all the miseries that strew 
The common path our trackless footsteps make, 
As we creep on this maze of darkness through ; 
The hearts that break, the hearts that cannot break, 
The hearts that bury their last hopes and take 
E’en comfort from the grave and struggle still, 
And lingering on for very misery’s sake 
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Live—not because they would, but that they will ; 
And die when baffled Death is left no power to kill.” 


He was not the man to ask for succour, nor yet was he one to 
take it when offered. Like another English poet he must have 
perished in his pride. Worn out byexposure, if not reduced by sheer 
necessity, he must have been picked up in the streets, unconscious 
perhaps, but certainly too weak to resist the attentions of charity. 
This was on July 5th, 1862. In the course of a few hours he died 
in the public hospital at Melbourne. He was fifty-eight years of 
age and had been connected with newspapers. This was all that 
was left to the hospital clerk to say of the author of one of the 
finest novels of the century, of the friend of Dickens’s early man- 
hood, of one of the strongest souls, as we verily believe, on whom 
the world has yet turned its back. 

The thanks of every reader who is not a slave to the opinions of 
the three or four literary tasters who (according to M. Edmund de 
Goncourt) direct public opinion in the matter of books and authors, 
is due to Mr. Mackenzie Bell for his monograph on a writer who 


has not yet had full justice at the hands of the professed guides 
to literature. 
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The Church of San Sernin at Coulouse during 
Pentecost. 





San Saturniy, or San Sernin, the name by which it is best known, 
is the oldest and most beautiful church in Toulouse. In the early 
centuries it was merely a chapel dedicated to the saint, and even in 
1096, when Pope Urban the Second, at the request of Raymond de 
Gilles, Comte de Toulouse, consecrated the high altar, the church was 
not nearly completed. Hence the architecture is of very different 
periods; the Romanesque of the twelfth century may be remarked in 
the choir and the transepts, while the Gothic of the fourteenth and 
sixteenth distinguishes other portions. The south portal or doorway, 
the principal entrance, is in the style of the Renaissance, and was 
designed and carried out by Bachelier, the celebrated sculptor and 
architect, a Toulousain and a pupil of Michael Angelo. An especial 
interest is attached to the Porte des Comtes, another entrance, because 
on its left hand is situated a grated niche, containing some of the 
tombs of the early Counts of Toulouse. 

The tower, or clocher, which adds greatly to the beauty of the 
church, and from which a magnificent view may be had, consists of six 
galleries, gradually diminishing,and finally terminating in a short spire. 

In the long and lofty nave of this fine old church, which is of brick, 
stone not being found in the neighbourhood, and difficult of transport 
in those days, the relics of male and female saints are displayed night 
and day during the Octave of Pentecost. San Sernin, being very rich 
in relics, and the principal church in the city, is chosen as the most 
appropriate for the imposing procession which takes place every 
evening during the prescribed period. 

The ceremony creates great enthusiasm in the Toulousains, not 
only in the women but in the men, and furnishes an interesting 
illustration of the kind of religious feeling which, in the nineteenth 
century, still exists in the south of France. Processions connected 
with ecclesiastical observance being no longer allowed to parade the 
streets, in large towns, as a matter of course, the principal church 
becomes a centre of attraction and is consequently crowded to over- 
flowing. During the Octave of the last Feast of Pentecost, several 
thousand persons were present every evening at San Sernin. 

The relics, some in silver or gilt caskets or coffers, others in small 
gilt temples, are placed on stands, having poles covered with white 
cloth, and ornamented with large white ribbon bows; these are 
arranged along the nave on each side, within a few yards of the high 
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altar, and are surrounded by a profusion of natural as well as 
artificial flowers. 

When the relics are not shown, they are kept in the crypt, and 
placed under the strict charge of an old abbé, for it is needless to 
say that a piece of hair, a tinger, or toe-nail, or a pocket-handker- 
chief of a saint, would be held in the greatest veneration by a pious 
Roman Catholic. 

Before the procession passes round, vespers are sung, and at the 
other end of the church the grand organ replies. The ear and the 
eye are quickly attracted to the upper portion of the nave, where a 
hundred and fifty young girls are seated, conspicuous from their dark 
blue dresses, little caps, and long white veils, and from the sweet 
voices with which they join in the service. These young girls form 
a congregation called the Hnfans de Marie, and receive especial 
instruction from time to time, being chosen for their piety and 
amiable qualities. 

At the close of vespers they sing a hymn, and then follows a 
sermon alluding to the virtues of the saints in general, and those of 
Ste. Germaine in particular, because she is the Patroness of Toulouse. 
Her short life appears to have exercised considerable influence over 
those around her, as well as over the little village of Pibrac, her 
birthplace, only a few miles from the city. Ignorant, poor, and 
miserably diseased as she was, she was a great example of charity, 
humility, and patience ; and though many of the stories related con- 
cerning her are much exaggerated, and some the creation of ignorant 
and superstitious minds, yet in most of them there is a basis of truth. 

Her mother died when she was extremely young, and her father, 
Laurent Cousin, thinking, perhaps, to give her the benefit of a 
woman’s care, married shortly afterwards. Unfortunately her step- 
mother proved very harsh and unkind, frequently striking and ill- 
using her. Germaie’s parents were so poor that it was with difficulty 
they could procure the necessaries of life, and the little girl was obliged 
to become a shepherdess, spending her whole day in minding sheep 
and in knitting, of which, on reaching home, she had to give a strict 
account to her exacting task-mistress. Early signs of a religious 
disposition were shown by her, and she endeavoured to impress the 
same tone of mind on her young companions, drawing them around her 
and teaching them all the simple truths she knew; so fond of her 
were they, that they would leave their play to enjoy listening to her. 

A very pretty legend is told of Ste. Germaine, who appears to have 
been always very kind to people in distress, frequently denying 
herself some portion of the daily food allowed her. On one occasion. 
her step-mother, on looking into the child’s bread-pan, discovered two 
pieces of bread reserved for some one in want. Tesolving to expose 
her to shame before the whole village, she waited till Germaine had 
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set out with her flock, then in a fit of passion she seized a stick, and 
running after her, assailed her violently with it, using at the same 
time the most intemperate language. Germaine’s cries brought out 
the neighbours, who hurried to the spot and endeavoured to protect 
her against her step-mother’s fury. They questioned the timid child, 
whose humble and gentle replies were quite sufficient to exculpate 
her; but, to put an end to the further threats and accusations of 
Laurent Cousin’s wife, the lid of the bread-pan was raised, and to the 
surprise of all present the pan was filled with beautiful flowers, as 
fresh as if they had been gathered in May, though it was then mid- 
winter and the trees were covered with frost. So goeth the legend. 

This wonderful miracle produced a great impression on the 
witnesses, especially on the step-mother, who became an altered 
creature and was always afterwards kind to her little step-daughter. 
Other things, equally improbable, are related of the saint, but this 
legend of the flowers is so pretty and poetical, so like a fairy tale, 
that it deserves to be recalled. Ste. Germaine lived in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, but was not canonised by the Pope 
till many years after her death. 

Similar anecdotes are introduced into the Pentecostal sermon, and 
at its conclusion the members of the congregation rise from their 
seats and prepare to take part in the coming ceremony. Receiving a 
cierge, or large wax candle, they move forward in quiet and reverent 
manner to join in the procession, which starts from the high altar and 
proceeds slowly down the right aisle. A white silk banner, with the 
name and sometimes with the figure of the saint embroidered in gold, 
precedes the relic, then follows the reliquary, with something which 
belonged to Sainte Suzanne, or Sainte Filoméne, or Sainte Germaine, 
or to other saints—four young girls, already mentioned, bearing the 
poles of each stand on which the female relics are placed, and four 
men those of the male relics. The reliquaries, the caskets, and the 
temples, accompanied by priests and nuns of different orders, quickly 
succeed each other ; but when a break occurs, members of the congre- 
gation may be seen carrying wax candles and large bouquets of 
flowers. Meanwhile, the fine organ pours forth rich music, sacred 
and profane, hymns, marches, patriotic songs, and operatic airs. 

The procession passes on slowly, and at length appears in the 
opposite aisle, and so on again down the first aisle, till after the 
second round it finally returns to the high altar. 

The Benediction concludes the ceremony, and the people, evidently 
much moved, leave the church speaking with hushed voices ; and now 
San Sernin, which has been brilliantly illuminated, grows dimmer 
and darker every minute, till at length it is deserted and stands 
silent in its solemn and solitary grandeur. ANNIE BENTLEY, 
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Paul's Sister. 


By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Autuor or ‘His Cousin Betty,’ ‘ NEAR NEIGHBOURS,’ ETC. 


Caapter XXII. 
“A cood companion, and as firm a friend.”—Pope. 


Lucy’s absence had been taken advantage of by Norma’s sister, 
Bessie Charlton, now Lady Drummond, to come and stay with 
Norma. She was a young woman of frankly-expressed opinions, 
and, disliking Lucy, she found it so hard to be what she called 
pleasant, that, so far as possible, she avoided staying in the same 
house. The difference between her and her sister was curiously 
marked. Bessie was small, and rather thickly set, with a good- 
humoured decided face, from which prosperity broadly smiled. 
She was thoroughly practical, and troubled by no inconvenient 
impulses or enthusiasms; she held Norma to be weak, and 
pitied while she loved her. All her ideas about Lucy, for 
instance, she considered far-fetched and absurd—as she said to 
her husband. 

“Some women must make martyrs of themselves, and that is 
just what poor Norma will always do. She is quite independent, 
and might be extremely happy; it really is provoking that she 
should consider it her duty to be saddled with a sister-in-law. 
But what can one do?” 

Clearly nothing ; so Bessie contented herself with letting Norma 
know what she thought of it, and with choosing for her own visits 
the time when Lucy was away. The sisters enjoyed such times, 
for in spite of the marked differences between them, they were 
very fond of each other, and, as Norma was young for her age, and 
Bessie old, the gap of years was not much felt. They were sitting 
together one stormy evening, and talking of many things, though 
a listener might have remarked that the many things chiefly 
related to Lady Drummond. 

“Yes,” said the young mother, looking critically at her sister, 
“T am almost certain that Madge will be like you. She has the 
same eyes, the same mouth—perhaps her nose isn’t quite so well- 
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shaped, but—I don’t know. It doesn’t do to pronounce too 
definitely upon a nose. I feel sure it will be very nice. And Iam 
very glad, Norma, that she should be like you.” 

“Thank you, dear,” said Norma humbly. 

“ Whenever,” Bessie went on—‘ whenever I see you, I am a 
little astonished to see how very beautiful you are still. You 
don’t change in the least. Robert says you’re wasted down here, 
and ought to be in London, but I don’t know. Do tell me. Have 
you really resolved never to marry again ?” 

Mrs. Winyeatt reddened like a young girl. 

“One need hardly resolve on that subject—I don’t think one 
should.” 

“Oh, nor doI. But you have always spoken as if you might 
make one of those rash resolutions ; and, you know, Norma, you 
are dreadfully given to acting upon impulse.” 

“ Not now, I think,” Norma said uneasily. 

“T wouldn’t trust you. If you thought it a fine thing to do, 
you'd go and immolate yourself, before any of us had time to stop 
you. I heartily wish that we lived within easier reach of each 
other.” Lady Drummond, who was busily engaged in knitting a 
hunting waistcoat for her husband, looked up as she spoke, and 
saw to her surprise that Norma’s sweet eyes were shining with 
tears. 

“Oh, Bessie, so do I!” she exclaimed gratefully. “ You don’t 
know how often I wish it, or how cut off I feel!” 

“Then, my dear child, why don’t you come? Craigmuir isn’t 
at all a bad place; I mean to get a governess for Madge, and she 
and Agnes could join. Best of all, we should look after you— 
thoroughly. Come, think of it.” 

“What would Lucy do?” asked Norma, faintly smiling. 

“There, didn’t I say you loved to immolate yourself? Lucy, if 
I had the ordering of your life, should go and make trial of the 
houses of some other relations. I dare say she wouldn’t caré for 
them much, because you’ve spoilt her; but it would be a whole- 
some experience. Why doesn’t she marry? I’m always hoping to 
hear she has found a husband.” 

“She is only four-and-twenty,” pleaded her sister. 

“T know. And at four-and-twenty you were married, and so 
was I. The only possible good that I can see in your having Lucy 
here is that she insists upon your going out, and I dare say that 
if it were not for her, no one would ever see you.” 

Mrs. Winyeatt made no answer, and the conversation soon 
drifted back to Bessie’s life at Craigmuir, and the bags which Sir 
Robert had made that autumn. Lady Drummond was absolutely 
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content with her lot, with a kind sensible husband, with her girls 
and baby boy, and with the universe in general; so content that 
she was inclined to think that others who were less pleased with 
the aspect of things, had only themselves to thank for the 
deficiency. Norma used to wonder sometimes whether it were 
so; whether all the tumult and vague questioning of her heart, 
were no more than the outgrowth of foolish discontent. Until 
Lawrence came she had thought it had been safely stilled to rest, 
and she was half pained, half ashamed, to find it as strong and as 
vehement as ever. 

Bessie left her the morning after this little conversation, going 
back to her Robert and her children without a doubt or misgiving ; 
she had perfect confidence in herself, in her judgment and her 
position. Norma found herself smiling as she walked back from 
the station, and yet half sighing for envy of this unattainable 
repose. 

She was out all the afternoon, only coming in at tea-time, when 
she found not only Miss Ellison but Isabel and Janet Somerville, 
and by-and-by some half a dozen others dropped in, Mrs. Carring- 
ton among them. 

“T wish I had seen Lady Drummond,” this last was saying. 
“You have so few relations, Norma, that one has no opportunity 
of discovering little reflections of yourself. I should like to have 
known her.” 

** You would have seen no reflection of Norma. I never saw two 
sisters with less likeness,” said Miss Ellison. 

“ Bessie,” said Mrs. Winyeatt with a smile, “ puts me to shame. 
She is years younger, and yet she is so practical and capable, that 
she manages her great house with all the ease in the world.” 

“So could you, my dear, if you turned your thoughts to it.” 

She laughed and shook her head. 

“ Ah, but that’s the point! I never can turn my thoughts to 
it. What makes meso ashamed of myself is that I make a mighty 
struggle to force my attention, and then some little wandering 
idea comes idling by, and off I go in pursuit. Noone knows what 
I would give for a well-regulated mind.” 

“Don’t believe her,” said Miss Ellison with a little vexation. 
“ Her books are models of neatness.” 

“At any rate, I wouldn’t change her,” said Mrs. Carrington, 
nodding kindly; and something, she did not know what, but 
some connection of ideas made her add, “ By the way, and apropos 
of nothing, will any one tell me what has become of Mr. Lawrence ? 
He vanished like a meteor, and I don’t like my friends to choose 
that form of progression. He was much too satisfactory a person 
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to be parted with all of a sudden, and without a word to break it 
to one.” 

“He is well, I believe,” Norma answered quietly; “ Lucy, you 
know, is staying with his people in Devonshire.” 

“Lucy!” said Mrs. Carrington, lifting her eyebrows. Norma 
went on— 

“There has been a very sad death—from an accident—in the 
family. I am afraid poor Lucy has felt it a great deal. I see 
there is a letter from her come by the second post; and very 
likely she will fix some time for returning.” 

“ What ages she has been away!” exclaimed Isabel Somerville, 
who overheard these last words, 

“T should not have suspected Lucy of caring for more than a 
few days of country life,” said Mrs. Carrington. 

“ She has not liked to leave while they were in such trouble,” 
explained Norma; and then the talk drifted away into other 
channels. But, before she left, Mrs. Carrington, finding herself 
close to Miss Ellison, remarked— 

“ How well Norma looks! I have not seen her so bright for a 
long while. Is it Lady Drummond’s coming, or—between our- 
selves—Lucy’s going, which has had such a good effect ? ” 

As was often the case, Miss Ellison stayed behind, for Norma 
was always glad if she could induce her to remain for the evening. 
She had brought her work and established herself in the drawing- 
room, but Mrs. Winyeatt, after standing for a few minutes at the 
window, watching some beautiful effects of white smoke against 
background of soft grey sky, took her letters and went to her 
own room. Why she did so she could not have explained, but 
something in Lucy’s hand-writing had the effect of putting her on 
the defensive. She felt as if she must be prepared, hold herself 
in—that, in fact, it was better for her to be alone, without having 
any definite reason ready for the impression. 

Lucy’s letter was not very long, but Norma was so long a 
time reading it that the dusk, which when she went upstairs was 
only just beginning to creep in, deepened until she could not have 
seen to read a word, although she still stood holding it in her 
hand. The housemaid came up to draw down the blinds, but 
seeing her mistress standing in the middle of the room, shut the 
door softly and went away again. A sound of scales arose from 
the schoolroom, and always, before this hour, the mother was in 
the habit of going to see how Agnes was getting on, and to give 
her a kiss. It was evident that Lucy’s letter, whatever it con- 
tained, was sufficiently absorbing to have pushed all other matters 
for the time out of her sister-in-law’s mind. When she at last 
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stirred, she did not notice the darkness. She laid the letter on 
the table, and covered her face with her hands. “Oh, poor, poor 
Lucy!” she said under her breath. 

Presently she moved a step or two, found the matches and 
struck a light, after which she read the letter again and very 
carefully. The light falling on her face showed that it was ex- 
ceedingly pale. She began, however, to move about, and re- 
membering Agnes, hurried down to the schoolroom, where the 
daily governess was putting on her hat. The little girl jumped 
off the music-stool and ran to her mother. 

“What have you been doing all this time,” she cried, “ upstairs 
in your room? I was listening and listening. NowlI’ve finished, 
haven’t I, Miss Fox? so I can go into the drawing-room. Is 
Miss Ellison there ?” 

When mother and child went there together, Miss Ellison 
looked up with some laughing remark upon her long desertion. 
But she was immediately struck by the change in Norma’s face. 
“Something has happened,” she concluded rapidly, “ and she must 
have heard it through her letters. Was it Lucy’s? Has she 
succeeded at last?” 

The child’s presence, however, prevented her attempting to find 
out what it was, and it appeared as if Norma treated Agnes as a 
shield from inconvenient questions, for she allowed her to stay up 
until it was time to dress for the tea-dinner, or whatever a some- 
what nondescript meal may be called. When she had got back to 
her own room, she drew out the letter and read it again, weighing 
each word. As she read, her face showed no lightening of its 
gravity. 

When dinner was over and they were again in the drawing- 
room and alone, Miss Ellison cudgelled her brains for an effective 
supply of indifferent subjects. If the truth is to be told, she was 
dying to find out the cause of the disturbance; but she would not 
force Norma’s confidence, and until she spoke, would not so much 
as signify that she observed anything. After a little while, indeed, 
finding that her friend was disposed for silence, she took up a book. 

It was getting late before Norma looked at the clock. 

“So late?” she said with a somewhat wansmile. ‘“ How badly 
I am treating you!” 

“You have had something to think about, that is all, and I 
don’t think either of us finds it necessary to stand on ceremony 
with each other.” Miss Ellison laid down her book and spoke 
cheerfully. 

“No,” said Norma softly; “that is why being with you is 
always a rest.” She paused for a moment. 
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“Tf I can rest you in any way I shall be glad,” said Miss 
Ellison. “ You look tired and ill now.” 

“T am not ill,” Norma said, “ but I am tired—tired and puzzled. 
I don’t know how it is, Mary, but lately I have found it very hard 
to be certain what is right, to judge between right and wrong, 
which ought to be such a simple matter.” 

“T don’t know,” returned Miss Ellison musingly; “I am afraid 
to a good many of us complications present themselves with great 
readiness. As for other people, I am never quite sure whether 
the good I try to do them is right or a dreadful wrong—almost a 
crime, in fact. Mr. Saunders hurls political economy at my head 
over those miserable Tompkins’, for instance. Mrs. Tompkins 
was a fool for marrying her husband, no doubt, and I should say 
she had been convinced of it ever since; but she is an excellent 
woman, and the children are very nice children, andI really can’t 
see them starve, however much the moralities of the state demand 
it. No, depend upon it we must put up with a certain complication 
in our straight lines here.” Norma was silent, and Miss Ellison 
looked at her. Then she said rather bluntly—‘ Something is 
troubling you, Norma. If I can help you, tell me; if not, just 
talk without telling.” 

Norma smiled. 

“Yes,” she said, “something is troubling me very seriously, 
and I don’t know how to act for the best.” 

Miss Ellison was magnanimous, but human. 

“T suppose it is Lucy?” she suggested. 

“Yes—Lucy. You know so much that I would tell you more, 
but that I can’t depend on your judgment in the matter, for the 
simple reason that you are so prejudiced against poor Lucy.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Ellison in an affronted tone. Norma 
looked at her, and then drew her chair close to the other woman’s, 
and laid her hand on hers entreatingly. 

“Don’t be cross,” she said; “I know it is your love for me 
which makes you unjust, but—oh, what am I to do?” she cried 
out suddenly, starting up and leaning her head against the 
mantelpiece. 

“My dear,” said Miss Ellison tenderly, “I will try to be just.” 

“Tt is far more difficult to speak now than it was before. If I 
had known what I know now, I should never have spoken at all. 
Before this, Lucy’s state of mind hardly seemed serious. It was 
as if she were acting a little play for the amusement as much of 
herself as of others.” 

“And now?” 

“‘ Now it is not acting.” 
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“Tf she has fallen—for once in her life—head over ears heartily 
in love, I respect her for it,” said Miss Ellison with emphasis. 
But her heart sank. 

“Yes, only—poor, poor Lucy! What is to come of it?” 

“Never mind—it will do her good. However, now that you 
have said so much, Norma, you had better go on. Does she write 
all this to you?” 

“Yes ; she is miserable.” 

Miss Ellison, in spite of her excellent resolution, felt an 
immediate impulse of distrust arise within her. She asked as 
indifferently as she could— 

“Does she wish you to do anything ?” and Norma coloured. 

“'Yes—no. No, she only appeals to me to give her time. She 
seems to think e 

“What?” 

“She says Mr. Lawrence is going away from home, and she 
seems to imagine he might come here.” 

* Ah, I see!” 

“ He will not.” 

“Ts that certain ?” 

“ How can I tell!” cried Norma, turning impetuously upon her. 

“Well, my dear, that is what I was thinking myself. Let 
us suppose for the sake of argument that he does make his 
appearance ?” 

“T cannot see him now—I shall go away.” 

She was so evidently suffering that Miss Ellison restrained an 
exclamation of impatience. 

“ Very well,” she said quietly ; “ but why?” 

Norma flung back her head, her beautiful eyes had almost a 
hunted look in them. 

“Don’t you see,” she said, “the position I have put myself 
into? I allowed Lucy to go to this place knowing nothing of 
how matters really stood; she did not understand that Mr. 
Lawrence really—really cared for me, and I let her think that I 
should never marry again. Even now—though, somehow or other, 
she seems to guess a little about him—she fancies I shouldn’t 
change, she feels as if all his love were just wasted. Indeed, 
indeed, Mary,” she went on humbly, “I thought I was acting 
fairly by her. I held back in order that she might prove it for 
herself, and because it didn’t seem as if she really cared—-it was 
a sort of fancy. That was what I meant when I said it was so hard 
to know right from wrong. I see now that I was wrong.” 

“Yes, I think you were,” said her friend quietly. ‘“ Take care 
that you don’t do what would be worse.” 
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“ How ?” 

“Try to make two wrongs take the place of one right.” 

Norma looked at her, then moved impatiently. 

“Whatever happens,” she said, “ I must do what I can to atone 
to poor Lucy.” 

“For what?” 

“ For want of frankness. She was perfectly frank with me.” 

“Oh, I know!” groaned Miss Ellison. “It’s this dreadful 
frankness which is at the bottom of all the mischief. Was Lucy 
ever frank before?” Norma’s look, tender but sad, met and 
reproached her. “There,” she cried, putting out her hands, “t 
am not going to fall foul of Lucy. Only when you talk of atoning, 
you frighten me.” 

“Tt is what we can seldom do,” said Norma in a low passionate 
tone. Miss Ellison looked at her. Her beautiful face, on which 
the firelight fell, was stirred by pain, yet strong with a deeper 
feeling, which conquered and transformed pain. It was the face 
of a nature capable of such intensity, of so much sacrifice, that 
her friend felt her arguments, her persuasions, shrivel up before 
it. And yet she knew, by the force of her own common sense, 
that peril lay before Norma, that she must be the one to defend 
her against herself, and to restrain that ardent impulse which she 
admired yet feared. 

“No,” she said, “you are right. Itis what we can seldom do; 
and for women especially, perhaps it is in mercy that the 
opportunity is not often put into their hands, because they are 
seldom just.” 

Mrs. Winyeatt appeared to think over these words. She 
hesitated, then asked— 

“ Why do you speak of being just ?” 

“ Ah, Norma! because it is not just when we drag others into 
our own sacrifice. We wound their hearts, we offer them up 
unwilling; we have no right to force them to share our pain. 
My dear, you would never flinch from pain yourself, but what I 
fear for you is that you would be so carried away by your own 
noble impulse that you would not recognise the torture you were 
inflicting upon others.” 

“Somebody must suffer,” said Norma rather obstinately. 

“But if you take the law into your own hands, arn’t you 
afraid that it may be the wrong somebody ?” 

“Oh, if I could only bear it all myself!” She uttered this 
ery as if it were wrung from her, and in it Miss Ellison fathomed 
some measure of the pain she was contemplating. 

“But you cannot,” she said tenderly; “and what has Mr. 
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Lawrence done that you should inflict it upon him? So far as I 
can see, he has acted consistently throughout, has loved you 
straightforwardly, has been very much snubbed for trying to tell 
you so, and has now to be offered up on the shrine of Lucy’s 
vanity. Iam not hard upon Lucy in saying this. You know it 
yourself.” 

“Tt is not vanity now,” Norma said in a low voice. 

“T don’t know. I am not sure. Perhaps, as you say, I am 
not a fair judge. But granting your point of view to the full, 
I cannot see that it makes any difference. Come, Norma, 
do you for one moment suppose that if you reject Mr. Lawrence 
he will turn to Lucy?” 

“He may,” said Norma slowly. 

Miss Ellison jerked up her chin with a provoked gesture. 
“Oh,” she cried, “I think the people who are wanting in 
vanity are rather more irritating than those who have too much! 
I give you up. I wash my hands of you.” 

Norma’s eyes were turned on her with wistful appeal. “No,” 
she said with a faint smile, “you will not. I am not afraid. 
Even if I am wrong, as I may be, you would never find it in 
your heart to desert me.” 

“T don’t know,” grumbled Miss Ellison. “I wish I could see 
the letter you are going to write to Lucy. I suppose you would 
not show it to me before sending it ?” 

“T can’t do that,” she returned gently. “I promise you, 
however, that I will think it well over.” 

There was no doubt that she carried out her promise, for the 
words of her answer floated before her mind all night, and she 
tossed about with no more than brief snatches of sleep. What 
made it especially difficult for her was, that with all her quick 
sympathy she could not enter into Lucy’s feelings, could not put 
herself in her place. She knew that she herself would have died 
sooner than declare her own unsought love as Lucy had declared 
it ; it appeared a degradation of what should have been profoundly 
sacred. This did not alter the position, but it deprived her of 
the spring of sympathy which makes sacrifice a joy. 

Before she went down in the morning she wrote the letter. At 
breakfast she was quiet, but so tender and charming with Agnes 
that the little girl said rapturously— 

“T wish I always had you all to myself, mamma! Don’t you 
think it’s much nicer when there’s nobody else ?” 

“ What, not even your godmother ?” 

“T don’t mind her,” said Agnes considering ; “I was thinking 
of Aunt Lucy.” 
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She expected a reproof, but none came. Her mother was 
looking at her almost strangely. ‘“ You and I must be a great 
deal to each other, mustn’t we?” she said with a thrill. Agnes, 
who was not sentimental, and was pleased to have escaped, thought 
the moment favourable for a request. 

“Mother,” she said engagingly. 

“ Well?” 

“Look what a beautiful morning it is. Don’t you think it 
would be rather nice if Miss Fox and I were to go for a walk ?” 

“ Very well,” said Mrs. Winyeatt abstractedly. 

“ And may we go into the town?” 

This pushed advantage aroused her mother. 

“ What are you talking about? A walk before lessons? Oh, 
Agnes, that was only when you were ill!” 

“But you have promised!” cried the little girl gleefully. She 
jumped down from her chair and rushed at her mother. “You 
have promised!” 

“ Because I wasn’t thinking. However, that was my fault, wasn’t 
it? Suppose I take you with me, then, and we will give Miss 
Fox a holiday. Will that do?” 

“Oh, lovely! Where shall we go? Shall we go to the pier, 
and then back by the ships into the town?” 

“No; I must first of all post a letter.” 

“There will be plenty of time when we come back. Do let us 
go to the pier first.” 

“No,” her mother repeated, and this further concession Agnes 
found it impossible to gain. She looked rather curiously at the 
letter, as Norma laid it on the table in order to tie a silk hand- 
kerchief round the child’s neck. 

“Only to Aunt Lucy?” she said discontentedly. “And such 
a thin letter!” 

“ But there is a good deal in it,” returned Norma, in rather a 
strange voice. 

She said very little more until they reached the pillar-box, and 
Agnes stretched out her hand for the letter, which according to 
custom she was going to drop into the box. But her mother put 
aside her hand, and posted it herself quickly and nervously. The 
little girl pretended to pout. 

“T am very glad it is gone,” she said; “it has made you quite 
funny.” 

Norma thrust away the pain that was goading her; she began 
to talk to Agnes in the way in which the child delighted, taking 
the common things which passed, and, with the most delicate 
touches of imagination and fancy, weaving them into a sort of 
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romance. It was the only time in which she ever gave rein to 
these imaginative gifts, and could they have heard the dainty 
story, others besides Agnes would have listened entranced. The 
two wandered about the picturesque and busy inner harbours, 
where were quaint incongruous vessels, and landing of odd cargoes, 
and smell of tar, and lap of green water against the grey stone 
walls, and about all Norma had something to say, tender and 
humorous fancies with which to clothe grimmest realities. Agnes 
listened, rapt; every now and then, when something more 
especially appealed to her, she gave her mother’s hand a little 
appreciative squeeze ; when the words at last died away on the 
teller’s tongue, died, brokenly and vaguely, as if some masterful 
thought had overpowered the playful fancies, she only sighed and 
was silent. They were both silent as they went home by the sea, 
which was rolling its strong surf towards land under a luminous 
grey sky. 


Cuapter XXIII. 


“He who will, not answer to the rudder, must answer to the rocks.” — 
Breton Proverb. 


Wuetuer it were from the chill, or the terror, or both combined, 
Lucy had felt ill ever since the day of Major Macarthy’s death, 
and this illness which seemed to prove a very sensitive sympathy 
with their own trouble, made her doubly dear to Mrs. Lawrence. 
But it was after her talk with George Lawrence in the garden 
that she flagged more perceptibly. She did not see him again 
alone, and he made no further comment upon her looks. She asked 
his mother one morning whether he was going to be long absent. 

“For not more than a week,” Mrs. Lawrence said eagerly. “It 
is very vexatious that he should be obliged to go at all, but I 
suppose it is necessary ; at any rate, he certainly thinks it so.” 

It was on this day that Lucy wrote her miserable letter to 
Norma. If she had not been really ill, perhaps self-control would 
have gained the day ; but it was, or seemed to be, a relief to body 
and mind to pour out her wretchedness, and when once she had 
begun, the tide flowed stormily on. Itis probable that she hardly 
knew what she wrote, what she urged upon Norma, for in her 
mind was something of the incoherence of fever. One thought 
had laid its iron grasp upon her, and having once admitted its 
power, it tyrannised until it turned her into a machine. She was 
convinced that her happiness lay in Norma’s keeping. Forced to 
recognise Lawrence’s love, she argued against it with all the weak 
theories she had formed ; it was a fancy of the moment, it would 
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burn itself out, it would be entirely quenched by rejection. These 
theories were weak, but she had, it was true, a weapon the strength 
of which she did not herself realise, when she appealed as Paul’s 
sister to Paul’s wife. Give her time, that was the burden of her 
prayer. She owned that all was changed; she told Norma that 
she saw how wicked she had been in speaking of marrying him 
without love. ‘Oh, all that you said has come back to me a 
hundred times,” she wrote; “but now, dear, dearest Norma, 
everything is different, and you need not scold me for that. I am 
miserable, miserable ; havea little pity!” To Norma this strange 
outpouring was like the rending off the veil of a woman’s seif- 
respect, and so incomprehensible that her sympathy could not reach 
or touch it, but the cry of misery pierced her heart, and she could 
no more have been indifferent than have passed by a starving 
man with the food that would save him in her hands. Sympathy 
she might have none, but compassion would serve Lucy as well. 

Her answer came on the day that Lawrence left. Martin had 
been seriously uneasy about her young mistress of late, and this 
day she was sure something was wrong. Her eyes looked bright, 
there was a red spot on each cheek, and fits of alternate excite- 
ment and tearful depression. The excitement lasted while George 
was in the house; he thought her better, and said some kind 
little nothing about expecting to find her quite well when he 
eame back. She detained him for a moment when he had said 
this with his good-bye. 

“ When are you coming back ?” 

“On this day week,” he answered, struck by a sudden abrupt- 
ness in her voice. ‘“ That is the earliest date.” 

“You will be all the time in London?” 

“T can hardly say. There or near, probably,” he said, smiling. 
“T shall be guided by circumstances.” 

“ Don’t be longer,” she said, letting her eyes drop. 

He looked quickly at her, conscious of an odd thrill of interest, 
unlike anything he had felt here before; but the next minute he 
had finished his farewell, and driven off. Lucy sank down on a 
low chair. 

“ He is going to Dover,” she reflected, “and if Norma sees him 
she will forget everything !” 

Instantly her mind, always fertile in expedients, began to work 
at the possibility of weaving some plan for preventing that 
meeting. She had, she felt sure, two or three days of safety; 
Lawrence would plunge into the business which took him to 
London, set it going, and probably on the fourth or fifth day of 
his stay run down to Dover. But all her thinking could not 
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bring forward any plan, and she grew more and more sick at 
heart over the picture she conjured up. It was curiously 
characteristic of the shallower nature, that, although she knew 
weli the strength of Norma’s sweet steadfastness, she distrusted 
it here, and believed if Lawrence avowed his love he could beat it 
down. Meanwhile, her feverish strength failed quickly now that 
he was gone, and she no longer tried to conceal her languor; all 
the talk seemed inexpressibly wearisome, and when luncheon was 
over she pleaded a headache and went to her own room. Neither 
sleep nor rest would come to her; she jumped up constantly and 
paced the room, thinking all the while how she could make this 
visit of Lawrence’s—by this time a certainty in her mind— 
powerless. Martin grew so uneasy about her that she went to 
Mrs. Lawrence and begged that Dr. James might be sent for, and 
Lucy, rather frightened at the thought that illness might be 
coming upon her, did not refuse to see him. 

“Tf he will give me something to make me sleep, I shall do 
very well,” she said. 

When death has been busy in a house he leaves behind him a 
sense of insecurity which is in itself an alarm, and Mrs. Lawrence’s 
thin face looked whiter and more lined than ever. When Dr. 
James came down she met him in the hall. 

“‘ Nervous prostration, and a chill mixed up with it,” he said at 
once. “She will require care, no doubt; but I see no reason for 
apprehending a serious illness. I'll send over something and 
look in again to-morrow.” 

In spite of the sleeping draught, however, Lucy had a bad 
night, and in the morning was so unrefreshed that Martin—also 
impressed by what had lately happened—remarked that she 
wished they were back in Dover, or had Mrs. Winyeatt here to 
nurse her. 

“ And I’ve half a mind, ma’am, to write and tell her.” 

“No!” cried Lucy impetuously, turning upon her, but the 
next moment she leaned back in her chair and began to turn this 
new idea in her mind. If Norma were to come there in Law- 
rence’s absence? There was time. Lucy would take care that 
she went home the day before his return, and what keener cut 
could he receive than to learn that she had chosen the time of his 
absence for coming to see her sister? ‘The more she thought of 
it, the more it seemed that here was the plan she had been 
searching for, and she wondered at her own want of invention. 
But it must be done quickly. “I believe it would be a comfort 
to see Mrs. Winyeatt,” she said languidly; “but she could not 
come all this way—how could one ask her ?” 
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Martin was eagerly certain that she would. Mrs. Winyeatt 
would bring Chambers and go into lodgings at Rivermouth, and 
think nothing of it. And she was sure the seeing some one would 
do Miss Winyeatt good. Martin, in fact, was secretly hoping 
for an influence which should draw her young mistress back to 
Dover. The shadow of sorrow still rested upon the old grey stone 
rectory. 

“ Well,” Lucy admitted, “if you wish it so much, you may 
write. Write in your own name, and say nothing of having 
spoken to me, because I don’t wish Mrs. Winyeatt to feel herself 
obliged to come. And do not mention it in the house; it might 
frighten Mrs. Lawrence.” 

Her heart beat more quickly; she felt as if she had taken a 
daring step, and one hedged in by possibilities of failure. Illness, 
moreover, was at work, and made her more nervous and fanciful 
than was usual with her. Itmight succeed, it might fail ; and if it 
failed, as her hot-headed miserable fancies assured her it would, 
she felt as if she had not the strength to stand up against the stroke. 
By failure, she meant the coming together of George and Norma. 

It was no wonder that the doctor told Mrs. Lawrence that 
there was more excitement than he could account for. Could she 
enlighten him as to its cause ? 

Poor Mrs. Lawrence! She would have herself laid it on her 
son’s shoulders, but that George’s words to her on the matter had 
filled her with perplexity. She clung to her opinion, however, 
finding it more effective when his undisguised amazement was 
absent. But it was of no use for the doctor, such causes remaining 
demurely in the background for those sagacious individuals to 
discover if they can for themselves, 

“Well,” said Dr. James, glancing at her, “we must do the 
best we can, keep her quiet, and try to get some sleep. To- 
morrow may see a distinct change for the better. By the way, 
do you know that delicate little Polly Medland is ill?” 

“No; I hadn’t heard it.” 

“Ah, you miss Major Macarthy. Somehow or other, if a 
person’s finger ached, he always knew of it. Poor fellow, I never 
knew such a heart.” 

“He had more time than most people,’ Mrs. Lawrence said 
hurriedly, with a touch of the old pang. But her heart immedi- 
ately smote her. “ You are right,” she said; “he can never be 
replaced.” 

“The rector was very much cut up by it,” remarked the 
doctor, “and I don’t wonder. Those two were a great deal to 
each other; and the end was altogether very sudden and terrible. 
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Have they told you how the people keep his grave covered with 
flowers? Well, I mustn’t stay gossiping, but I will send up 
something for Miss Winyeatt, and hope to find her better to- 
morrow.” 

Lucy stayed in her own room, refusing to see Nelly, though 
she could not shut out Mrs. Lawrence. She pleaded headache, 
however, as an excuse for solitude; not that she liked it, but that 
her nerves were too irritable for endurance of conversation, and 
she preferred to have only Martin in the room, and to throw her 
a remark or two when she was so disposed. Her mind had now 
seized feverishly on the coming of Norma, and it appeared to her 
in quite a distorted and magnified aspect, as if, indeed, it meant 
everything, and her fortunes hung upon the test. The letter 
could not reach Dover before the middle of the next day, and 
when she had endured until that time, and still no sign came, she 
was in a pitiable condition of nervous exhaustion. 

Yet Norma lost not one moment in sending a telegram. Had 
George Lawrence been at home she would have hesitated, perhaps 
reluctantly given up the thought of going to Marlham, from the 
conviction that Lucy would not endure her presence. But he was 
away—would be away for a week, and her mind at once ran 
through the same train of reasoning which Lucy had adopted. 
She could go, stay one or two nights, and be safely home again 
before George’s return. This thought she thrust away from her, 
called Chambers, and told her they were to go to London that 
night. Then she wrote a note to Miss Ellison, suddenly remem- 
bering that she was going to stay with a sister near London on 
that very day, and had proposed to take Agnes with her. Now 
there seemed no reason why the little girl should not go. There 
was not time to reach Rivermouth before night, but by sleeping 
in London she could be there the next afternoon. 

Partly owing to Lucy’s confused head, this possible arrange- 
ment had not come before her, and the telegram which alluded to 
it filled her with dismay. Visions of Lawrence and Norma 
meeting floated incessantly before her eyes. She pictured his 
looks, she heard his words; in vain she pressed her hands to her 
hot temples to try to shut out sight and sound, until as, naturally, 
the excitement increased the miserable feelings of illness, she was 
seized by a new fear—that when Norma came she might find her 
so ill that there would be more than excuse, there would be an 
absolute reason for her remaining to nurse her. What a fool she 
had been not to think of this! 

. Mrs. Lawrence, coming up, was shocked at the girl’s looks, but 
Lucy assured her repeatedly that she was really better. 
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“T shall be quite well in a day or two, and you will have me 
downstairs with an enormous appetite,” she said, and then added 
hurriedly, lifting the telegram with thin fingers, “Imagine the 
surprise of hearing that Norma—uwy sister-in-law—is coming to 
see me! ” 

“Mre. Winyeatt!” cried Mrs, Lawrence startled. 

“Yes. It is simply absurd, but that silly Martin has been 
writing home, I find, and said I wasn’t well—you know how 
servants exaggerate—and so Norma is seized with a sudden fancy 
to come and see for herself.” 

“ Really!” Mrs. Lawrence said briefly and stiffly. She imme- 
diately felt sure that Mrs. Winyeatt was coming here for a 
purpose, making a pretext of Lucy’s illness, and her prejudices 
rose stoutly up against her. Lucy glanced at her, and knew that 
in George’s mother she would have her best ally. 

“Tt is very dear of Norma,” she murmured. 

The other was silent, with the silence which is more contra- 
dictory than the most positive words, but Lucy’s inconvenient 
conscience pricked her into repeating her remark. 

“It is very kind and—very impulsive,” she added; “she will 
go to the inn at Rivermouth and drive here, no doubt. I wonder 
how you will like her ?” 

“IT wonder!” returned Mrs. Lawrence, in a tone which 
contained little doubt. Lucy looked at her, and let her head fall 
back with an access of weariness. 

“T am afraid people wiil think me much more ill than I am,” 
she began ; then—‘ Mrs. Lawrence!” 

“My dear child ?” 

“Please don’t let any one suppose that I am very ill. Don’t 
mention to Mr. Lawrence, for instance, if you should be writing 
to him, that Norma has thought it necessary to come. He would 
think—I don’t know what he might not think!” 

“T should not dream of alluding to it,” said Mrs. Lawrence 
eagerly. ‘It would certainly make him very uneasy.” 

She made the promise hurriedly, with a quick sense of relief. 
If Mrs. Winyeatt had been any one but the person she instinctively 
dreaded, she would have welcomed her with open hospitality ; 
now her feelings were so far from friendly that when she went 
downstairs she spoke to the rector and to Nelly with keen indig- 
nation of her folly. 

“T don’t know,” said the rector. “ Recollect she’s Miss Lucy’s 
own kith and kin, or the nearest approach she has to them. I 
must own I think she’s right.” 

“ Because you can only look at it from one point of view,” said 
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his wife in a vexed tone. When the major died, she had felt that 
it was impossible she should ever wrangle again, but at sixty the 
habits of life are too strong to go down before even a tragedy. 
“That is so like a man!” 

“ Very likely, very likely,” heretorted. ‘That, my dear Fanny, 
is owing to the fact that men consider matters in a staight- 
forward and sensible fashion, while women have the most unac- 
countable habit of trying to look round corners. If Mrs, 
Winyeatt comes—I suppose she is not to stay here?” he de- 
manded, struck with sudden anxiety. 

“T shall not suggest it,” replied Mrs. Lawrence briefly. 

“No,” said the rector, “I should be averse from having a 
stranger in the house.” 

She looked at him, and then turned and gave a large piece of 
bread and butter to Toby. The dog, who ever since that day had 
been free of the house, ran such a chance of being spoiled, that 
had it not been for the modesty and faithfulness of his disposition, 
there would have been little hope for him. As it was, he accepted 
it all gratefully, but a certain wistful look, an alert attention to 
any unusual noise, told them as plainly as words that he had 
forgotten nothing. Nelly was his slave, but the largest share of 
his remaining affections was given to the rector, by whose side he 
trotted about all over the village. 

Norma reached Rivermouth late in the afternoon, when a fine 
rain was falling, and dusk creeping on. She went to the inn, 
after crossing the river in the steam ferry, and ordered a carriage 
at once to take her to Marlham. It was ready after what seemed 
to her an unreasonable delay, and she set off on her journey. 

Nothing struck her as beautiful. Grey mists shrouded the 
distance, blotted out colour, blurred even the nearer outlines. The 
hills looked like dull maps, traced with hedges; the river, when it 
came into view, was but a dreary line of fog; and the lanes, 
choked with mud and dead leaves, sodden and dripping with 
moisture, made Norma, whose nature was at all times easily 
touched by influences about her, shiver. At last she would look 
out no more at the unlovely greyness, and sat back staring at the 
moth-eaten cushions in front of her, and wondering whether the 
wearisome ups and downs of the road would ever come to an end. 

She would have been glad if she could have held her thoughts 
in this safe, if uninteresting, groove. But every now and then, 
in spite of her firm hold, they broke riotously away. She was 
going to George Lawrence’s home; she was in the country which 
he had often described to her; every minute brought her nearer 
to his people—and yet, after all, she had nothing to do with them, 
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almost blushed to find herself there, and knew that she must flee 
away for fear of meeting him. Womanly pride, indeed, which is 
as sensitive in the souls of some women as it seems wanting 
altogether in that of others, began to fret under the fear that her 
coming at all wasunwomanly. She was shy, tremulous, doubtful of 
herself; if she could but have turned round and gone back again, 
she would gladly have done so; and yet she was conscious of that 
thrill of eager yearning interest, which made her long to know 
how she might picture him to herself in the days, the months, the 
years which lay before her—without him. 

When the carriage stopped at last at the rectory door, the 
maid who opened it little thought that the beautiful woman 
who stood before her was so dizzy, so trembling, that for a 
moment she leaned against the wall, helpless. The next, she said 
quietly— 

“ Will you take me at once, please, to Miss Winyeatt? It is so 
late that I do not wish to disturb Mrs. Lawrence.” 

The maid hesitated, and finally did as she was told. When she 
opened Lucy’s door, Norma went hastily in. Lucy was sitting in 
an arm-chair by the fire, sitting upright, facing the door, her 
hands on the arms, her whole attitude one of weak watchful 
attention. Norma was shocked by the pallor, the straining in her 
face. She came hastily in, knelt down by Lucy, and put her arms 
round her. 

“My poor dear!” she cried, kissing her, “have you suffered 
so much ? ” 

Lucy made a hasty movement. 

“Tt is nothing,” she said; “don’t suppose that there is much 
the matter with me. Where have you come from to-day?” 

“From London,” said Norma, surprised at the question. 

“ And who was with you there? You were not alone?” 

“Quite alone, except Chambers,” said Norma, smiling. “I 
reached the Great Western hotel late last evening, and left early 
to-day.” 

“ And saw no one?” 

“No one.” 

The girl sank back with a sigh, which, if Norma had known it, 
was a sigh of relief from a nightmare. Her voice, too, became 
more natural. 

“Tt was really awfully good of you to come,” she said. “ Only 
think of your taking all that trouble! I suppose that silly 
Martin frightened you? ‘There is really nothing in the least 
serious the matter with me, only I have run down, and one can’t 
get up again in a day.” 
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“But you are not sorry I came?” asked Norma, yearning for 
some words of tenderness. 

“Sorry? Oh, no, very glad. I believe the sight of you will 
cure me.” 

Norma kissed her gratefully ; she was always grateful for any 
sign of feeling from Paul’s sister. She kissed her, and Lucy 
submitted, then drew slightly back. 

“T heard the wheels,” she went on, “but I did not expect you 
so soon, because I made sure you would be captured downstairs. 
Have you seen them all ?” 

“Not one. Itis so late, that I thought I would try to come 
direct to you, and I succeeded. To-morrow I can introduce my- 
self to them—if they wish it.” 

“Yes, yes, come to-morrow, come early to-morrow,” said Lucy 
hastily. “I wish I could ask you tosleep here, but I can't.” 

“Of course not,” Norma replied quietly. “I shall do very 
well at Rivermouth.” 

“T am afraid you will be very uncomfortable. You really 
mustn’t stay there.” 

She looked anxiously at her sister-in-law, but Norma did not 
read the meaning of the look. She was greatly distressed at the 
feverish troubled expression in Lucy’s eyes, eager to do anything 
to tranquillise this perturbed mind. 

“Tell me,” she said, “what the doctor orders you. Do you 
sleep?” 

“Yes, and dream,” said the girl, shuddering. ‘Don’t talk 
about it. You can’t conceive what we went through that night. 
Do you know I saw them drive away, and then he was brought 
back—dead! It was the suddenness—the awful suddenness ! ” 

Norma’s eyes were dilated. She, too, seemed to be seeing 
something through the gloom. 

“Yes,” she said, in a low voice, “it is awful.” 

“ But you can’t imagine what it is to be in it. And then Mrs. 
Lawrence was in such a state, and I had to run out into the drive, 
and got chilled. Even now one can’t get away from it,” she 
added impatiently ; “ Mrs. Lawrence will talk of it. She thinks 
she wasn’t kind to him; she reproaches herself perpetually.” 

“Oh, poor soul!” cried Norma, in quick response. 

“But it is very bad for me,” Lucy said with petulance. “I 
am sure Dr. James would not allow it if he knew. What time 
will you come to-morrow, Norma ?” 

“ Harly—as early as you will have me.” 

“Come at eleven then, and stay all day. You might go back 
by the river. Shall you see them to-night?” 
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“JT would rather not,” said the other, shrinking. 

“ Then I will ring for Martin, and she can slip down with you.” 

“ At once?” 

“Yes; I’m sleepy,” said Lucy, yawning. 

And so Norma left George Lawrence’s house, feeling as if she 
were a shadowy intruder. 


Cuartrr XXIV. 


“The more one lives, the more one learns to act towards people as if 
they were inanimate objects—namely, to do what you can for them, and 
utterly disregard whether they are grateful or not.”—General Gordon. 


“Thy girdle truth—to hate a lie.”—Keble 


By the next morning the wind had risen, and rushed tempestuously 
down the valleys, driving before it the drenching showers of rain 
which had taken the place of the mournful drizzle of the previous 
day. All the mists had gone, smitten into nothingness by the 
boisterous power of the wind. Instead of a thick and dull curtain 
of cloud, all was changed ; clouds, indeed, there were, but they 
hurried tumultuously up in separate bodies, and the black masses 
overhead were succeeded by broken lights, and fitful but brilliant 
gleams of sunlight flashing on the driving rain, and turning the 
wet hedges into sparkling light. The river, churned out of 
peaceful greens and blues, and all time for reflection, rushed 
along, like some living thing scourged into wrath by the turmoil 
overhead. Yellow leaves, hanging but loosely to their stems, 
were caught and whirled into space. Everything was in move- 
ment, but movement which was brilliant, exhilarating, invigora- 
ting, instead of the gentle depression of the day before. 
Something in Norma’s own impetuous nature arose as if it were 
in answer to the challenge of the elements as she drove through 
the lanes towards the rectory. The carriage was open, and she 
faced the wet wind with hardy indifference; indeed, she was 
scarcely conscious of it, her mind fixing itself upon her coming 
interview with Lucy. It was impossible for the day to pass 
without something being said as to that letter which Lucy had 
written and Norma had answered. She had answered, she had 
firmly—and counting the cost, the bitter cost—accepted the 
position: yesterday, Lucy’s paleness and weakness had appealed 
pathetically to her pity, and her heart had confirmed its own 
sentence upon itself. But to-day revolt sprang up. The strong 
and vigorous life within her claimed a share in the eager rush of 
the outer world, the thought of Lawrence and his living claims 
dominated that duty to the dead to which she had vowed herself 
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She was shocked that she should waver, that the battle she had 
supposed to be won needed to be begun again from the very 
beginning; she had yet to learn, poor Norma! that no battle is 
won, no victory secure, till the battle-field is left behind for ever. 

It was the harder now that his personality touched her from 
all sides. She saw him walking before her in the lanes, as she 
drove up to the house, and looking eagerly at it, it appeared as 
if he must be on the steps to greet her. In place of him Nelly 
came unwillingly forward. 

“My mother hopes you will stay all day,” she said, with shy 
discomfort ; “and if you don’t mind the river, you might go 
back that way.” Then, with this arranged, she led the way into 
the drawing-room. 

Norma looked anxiously at Mrs. Lawrence—his mother. 
Nelly’s stiffness had chilled her, Mrs. Lawrence chilled her yet 
more. No one seemed to have a superfluous word at their 
disposal. She asked for Lucy, and was told she had had a better 
night; she faltered through remarks upon the scenery, the 
climate, the old houses at Rivermouth, but nothing struck a 
chord of response. At last she stood up, and asked if she might 
go to Lucy, blank depression enfolding her as with a wet sheet. 
Nelly took her up, and rushed down again to her mother. 

“Oh!” she cried, bursting in. 

“Well?” said Mrs. Lawrence eagerly, her face kindling. 

“Tsn’t she beautiful! Did you ever see any one like her ?” 

“She is a handsome woman,” Mrs. Lawrence agreed coldly, “as 
Lucy always said, but I should never like her.” 

Nelly stared at her mother. 

“She is worth twenty Lucys,” she said emphatically. “George 
will be a greater fool than I think he is, if he looks at Lucy when 
Mrs. Winyeatt is by. Not like her? Why, she has the sweetest, 
dearest face!” 

Norma, meanwhile, was sitting in a chair by Lucy’s side. The 
girl, relieved by knowing that Norma was here, and out of the 
way of all possible meetings, had slept better; there was a faint 
tinge of colour in her cheek, and a touch of something that was 
almost triumph in her eye; she did not appeal to her sister-in-law 
like the wan, feeble creature of the day before. Norma would 
have been glad to have had that strong impulse of pity to carry 
her over the path which lay before her. 

“How did you like them?” Lucy was asking, while she 
_ watched her face with an amused smile. 

“T think we were all rather shy,” said Norma, smiling also, 
but too loyal to breathe a word against Lawrence’s mother and 
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sister. ‘You know that I am not a good person to be plunged 
into a strange household.” 

“Mrs. Lawrence can be rather appalling, though I never found 
her so,” pursued Lucy, with intention. ‘From the very first 
moment that we met, she has been as kind and nice as possible ; 
she couldn’t have been nicer had I been——” 

She paused. 

“Her own daughter.” Norma finished the sentence quietly. 
“ That is what she wishes, then ?” 

“Yes, she wishes it,” answered Lucy boldly. 

Norma hesitated for an instant, then she said, “ We must 
speak of your letter, Lucy, although it is a difficult subject to 
discuss ; but if we avoid it, there will be something hanging 
over our heads which we shall feel must come down some time.” 

Lucy leant her cheek on her hand, and looked at her with a 
mocking smile. 

“Pull the string, my dear, by all means,” she said, and Norma 
flushed at the tone. She spoke, however, with studied gentle- 
ness— 

“ Dear Lucy, believe me, I am thinking, I am trying to think 
of your happiness. When Paul died, I felt as if you were some- 
how left in my charge; at any rate, that what I had to do was to 
attempt to supply his place, however poorly; I have tried, I 
have, dear, indeed. I have failed, no doubt, over and over again, 
but I have tried, and I don’t think any ”—she drew a long breath 
—“anything would make me deliberately overthrow your happi- 
ness.” She paused and looked at Lucy; would she give no 
generous word of assent? The girl remained motionless, the 
same thin smile just touching her lips, and Norma looked away 
again quickly, as if something in the unmoved face shook her 
resolution. “I should not want to dwell on this,” she went on 
rapidly, “if it wasn’t such a personal matter, lying between us 
two.” 

“Three,” put in Lucy softly. 

“No,” said Norma, more vehemently, “no. This of which we 
are speaking has nothing to do with Mr. Lawrence; it lies abso- 
lutely between you and me. I dare not think of him,” she added 
hurriedly, half to herself. Lucy raised her head for the first 
time, and looked sharply at her. “You tell me,” said Norma, 
regaining her calm with an effort, though a keen observer might 
have noticed that her voice trembled slightly, “that you—you 
have grown to care for Mr. Lawrence——” 


“You blamed me for not caring, once,” cried the girl, half 
defensively. 
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“T do not think it was that,” said the other woman with an 
effort; “it was , 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, don’t let us go over the old ground! Let 
it be what you like; it is enough to know what it is now.” 

“ And now?” 

“ Now—now Suddenly she flung her arms round 
Norma. “Oh, Norma, now I know what it is to care! I am 
miserable! Norma, you won’t fail me!” 

“ No—I will not fail you,” slowly. 

“You frightened me, going back!” 

“But that is what I must do—I must go back. There are 
things which I must make you understand, which I could not 
write.” She had neither repelled nor returned the girl’s caress, 
she sat upright with her hands locked together, and Lucy with- 
drew herself, frightened, she knew not why. “ You told me once, 
I remember,” Norma went on, speaking with difficulty, “that I 
was not frank with you. I was not. You gave me your confidence 
——I did not ask for it, but perhaps it would have been better if I 
could have forced myself to return it.” 

“T think it would have been better,” said Lucy coldly, but even 
as she spoke her eyes fell before the absolutely truthful transparent 
eyes which Norma turned upon her. 

“ Afterwards I thought so,” replied the other. “At the time 
it seemed impossible.” The rosy colour flushed her fair face as 
she went on—“ Lucy, would it make any difference to you to be 
told that I know—I am sure Mr. Lawrence——” 

She hesitated. Lucy made a sharp movement, gave a quick 
laugh, finished the sentence— 

“Loved you? He told you so, I suppose, at Calais ?” 

“He began—he was interrupted,” said Norma, feeling like a 
shamefaced girl. “ButIdo not think I could have been mistaken. 
I am certain now that I was not r 

“ Now!” Lucy interrupted her in affright. “Now! What do 
you mean? Have you been seeing Mr. Lawrence?” 

Norma looked at her in astonishment. ‘Never since that day,” 
she replied with quiet dignity. 

“Go on,” said the girl, dropping back in her chair, and hiding 
her face with her thin hand. When she looked so feeble and 
helpless, Norma’s strong tenderness went out towards her in pity. 
It cost her a great deal to continue, to rend, as it were, the veil 
from her heart, but she had set the task before her. 

“Then,” she said, “he went away, and I heard nothing— 
‘ nothing. After that day it was a blank, as if a great wall had 
built itself between us. When you told me that you were coming 
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here, what could I say? I told myself that it might all be a 
mistake. You said it was. You wanted to prove it, away from 
me. It was to be an experiment, and if it failed, apparently you 
thought you would be but where you were before?” 

She stopped. Lucy made a little movement of her body, but 
gave no answer, and kept her eyes still covered. The wind at this 
moment drove a sharp storm of rain against the window, whirling 
with it the leaves from a great elm ; but in spite of the black cloud 
overhead, there was a blue and white radiance beyond, indescrib- 
ably fresh and lovely. Norma fixed her eyes on it. 

“TI was wrong,” she went on tremulously. “I should have 
known him better ; I should not have let you expose yourself to— 
to what has come.” 

She stopped again. Lucy had lifted her head, and was looking 
at her with eyes which seemed to burn. 

“What was it,” she said, “what was it that you did not 
tell me?” Then as Norma sat silent, looking at her, she added, 
“Was it that you loved him?” 

Norma started from her seat and stood upright, staring down at 
the ground. Lucy, without a waver in her stinging voice, went 
on, “ You loved him, and after all that you have said, you would 
marry again ?” 

Norma flung herself down by Paul’s sister. 

“Yes,” she said dully, “I loved him. I would have married 
him.” Her voice seemed to implore for some word of forgiveness 
for this breach of constancy, but Lucy gave her none. Her hands 
closed sharply on the arms of the chair. 

“Have you come to tell me something more?” she demanded 
in a high, thin scornful voice—“ to say that you withdraw all 
you wrote last week? Are—you—going—to marry—Mr. 
Lawrence ?” 

The sharpness, the illness, of the tone brought Norma back 
her self-possession. She lifted her head, and looked into Lucy’s 
eyes. 

“T withdraw nothing,” she said gravely. 

“ Nothing ?” 

“Nothing.” 

The girl suddenly turned upon her with a smiling light caress. 

“How you frightened me!” she cried petulantly. “I thought 
all this preamble meant something so crushing that I might as 
well give up altogether. Instead of that, we are only where we 
were, aren’t we? And you will be a dear excellent Norma, and 
think how utterly miserable I should be if——” 

She paused, and Norma looked at her with yearning eyes. 
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‘Oh, my dear,” she cried, “I can do what you ask—I can give 
him up, but—does that bring him any nearer you? George 
Lawrence is not a shuttlecock, to be tossed from one woman’s 
hand to another-——” 

Lucy interrupted her feverishly. “Iam only afraid of you. 
If once he understands that you will not marry him, there is no 
one else. He must see that you avoid him—wish to avoid him. 
I hope he will go to Dover, and find that you have come here.” 
Then as the elder woman started, she added, stung with quick 
suspicion— You do not tell me why you think that he has not 
forgotten Calais!” 

“ He wrote to me,” Norma said simply ; “he wrote when Agnes 
was a little better—ah, Lucy, you might have told him!” 

The girl flushed. 

“ Did you ‘tell him? Did you explain that I knew quite well 
how ill she was ?” 

“T never mentioned you,” said Norma proudly. 

Lucy caressed her again. “I might trust you,” she said, with 
a laugh which jarred the other like a discord. “So he wrote? 
Well, it was the natural thing to do. And you answered him?” 

“Yes.” 

The girl wrapped a shawl round her, rose up, went to a table 
and brought back a letter which Norma saw to be in Lawrence’s 
handwriting. Lucy watched her as her eye fell upon it, but she 
could not detect so much as a quiver of surprise. She bit her lip. 
“She is not jealous—she cannot love,” she said to herself. Aloud 
she asked, “ On what day do you go back ?” 

“When you like,” replied Norma quietly. ‘Iam in your hands, 
but I do not think I am wanted here any longer. To-morrow?” 

“Saturday, please. Mr. Lawrence returns on Saturday. You 
see I am still quite frank with you.” 

“Why should you fear my meeting Mr. Lawrence?” cried 
Norma, stung to sudden passion. ‘“ Don’t you understand that 
you have nothing to fear—that all the pain belongs to me?” 

“Then you should thank me for trying to spare you,” returned 
Lucy carelessly. She leaned wearily back, closed her eyes, and 
sighed. Norma looked round with something like despair. Lucy 
was ill, but not so ill as she had imagined; she felt bruised and 
beaten all over; she was an unwelcome guest to those who were 
Lawrence’s nearest and dearest ; she was forced to remain where 
she wondered now why she had ever come. Everything she 
looked at brought some suggestion of his presence, when the best 


thing she could do was to forget it, to shut it out from her 
yearning eyes. 
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If, for this renunciation, she could have felt that Lucy clung to 
her with affection, blessed her for trying to make her happy, it 
would have been almost happiness. But she was nothing to her 
—nothing but a means to an end—nothing more than she had 
ever been. ‘Those occasional bursts of fondness from the girl were 
only marks of relief—they touched no deeper depths. Was it all 
failure, all the struggle of years, all the self-renunciation of the 
past days? Was the past so unconquerable that her bleeding 
efforts could not avail to lift one iota of its crushing weight ? She 
turned her eyes with pathetic pleading upon Lucy, but Lucy was 
not looking at her; she had got what she wanted, and was 
pondering over her next step. 

“T don’t know when I shall go back to Dover,” she said at last. 
“ After this illness I should be afraid of a cold place, and when 
there is east wind, Dover is really unendurably cold.” 

“ What shall we do, then? Shall we go abroad this winter ?” 
asked Norma. All her little self-restrictions now seemed so use- 
less, so uncalled for! The fear of minor things had vanished. 

“T think we must keep separate this winter,” returned Lucy 
with a smile. “It struck me that if Dr. James really thinks a 
warm climate desirable, I might stay somewhere in Devonshire. 
Torquay for instance might not be bad.” 

“ But not alone,” said her sister-in-law hastily. 

“Oh no, I am not so advanced. Whatever you accuse me of, 
my dear, it cannot be of outraging the proprieties. I think I 
should get my old governess, Miss Sullivan, to come. I did 
think of Isabel Somerville, but ”—she hesitated and laughed. 
“ No, I think it shall be Miss Sullivan.” 

Norma bent forward. 

“Take care; take care!” she cried passionately. ‘“ Lucy—if 
all this fails!” 

The girl looked at her and moved uneasily, but she only 
answered with a certain defiance, “Then I shall be no worse off 
than I am now.” The next instant all the little colour in her 
face had faded out of it ; she seemed to Norma to be fainting, and 
she signed towards a bottle of medicine which stood on the table. 

“T have tired you—I have been very wrong,” said Norma 
reproachfully, as she poured it out. She made her lie down, but 
when she was going to sit quietly by the fire herself, Lucy 
signified that she preferred solitude. There was nothing for it 
but to leave her. Downstairs Mrs. Lawrence was alone in the 
drawing-room, from which ungenial shades Nelly had escaped. 
Norma tried to forget her first impression ; it was impossible for 
her not to long to be on friendly terms with George’s mother ; it 
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was almost equally impossible for Mrs. Lawrence not to be struck 
with the sweet and noble face which might have carried most hearts 
by storm. But Mrs. Lawrence had surrounded hers by a complete 
palisade of prejudices. She considered Norma’s coming almost 
an insult to her nursing, and an unwarrantable step in all 
respects. It was true that George was away, but it was unlikely 
she should have known this fact; and her beauty, her charm, the 
fascination of which she was conscious against her will, gave her 
an absolute terror. She was stiff, curt, unsympathetic, and 
every minute Norma’s heart sank with a sense that she was 
being judged and condemned. When she said that she was afraid 
she had allowed Lucy to talk too much, Mrs. Lawrence raised 
her eyebrows. 

“Tt is a pity to over-excite her,” she remarked; “ Dr. James 
has assured me that quietness is absolutely necessary. Perhaps 
you hardly realise what a sensitive sympathetic nature hers is. 
It is our trouble which has brought on this illness.” 

“T am sure she identifies herself much with you all,” faltered 
Norma. 

“She is as dear to me as if she were my own daughter. I 
only wish she were!” said Mrs. Lawrence, looking keenly at her 
visitor. What could Norma say? She turned white, then red. 
It was an unspeakable relief when the rector came bustling in, 
keen to see the new arrival after Nelly’s loudly-proclaimed 
admiration. His hospitable and hearty greeting had never been 
more welcome. 

“Very glad to see you, Mrs. Winyeatt, though sorry for the 
cause. But Miss Lucy is on the mend, and will be all the better 
for your coming. Sorry George is out of the way, though. You 
know George, don’t you? Perhaps you may see him yet—what 
day is he coming back, Fanny ?” 

“On Saturday,” replied Mrs. Lawrence unwillingly. 

“And I leave on Saturday morning,” Norma said quietly. 
“ As Lucy is better, I thought of going home to-morrow, but she 
wis.ies me to stay until Saturday.” 

“Of course, of course,” said the rector heartily. ‘ Must finish 
your cure. Can’t you go somewhere, show Mrs. Winyeatt some- 
thing, Nell?” Then a change which Norma did not understand 
crossed his face, he pressed his lips together, drawing them in, 
and turning his head hastily. Mrs. Lawrence, who was watching 
him, said with more cordiality than she had shown— 

“Tf to-morrow is fine, Nelly might take Mrs. Winyeatt up the 


‘river; but Job declares that we are in for a spell of rain. Shall 
we go to luncheon?” 
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Norma understood something of the cause of the rector’s 
agitation later on, when Nelly took her into the garden, and 
poured out the story of the major with quite unusual effusion. 
The girl very seldom liked a stranger, but as if to restore the 
balance, every now and then she was passionately attracted, as 
now. She watched Norma with furtive admiring glances; she 
intuitively recognised the perfect honesty and trathfulness of her 
fine nature, and for their sake accepted the charm of manner 
which would not have won her—alone, for she was apt to regard 
it with suspicion. So much confidence did she bestow, that 
Norma seemed in one short quarter of an hour to have entered 
into the very life of the little family, its interests and its duties. 
Her swift sympathy, moreover, gave her a special gift of 
intuition ; she quickly understood the girl’s deep narrow feelings, 
her hatred of unreality, her strong prejudices, her inability to 
criticise what she loved—this trait caught from her mother, that 
from her father. And as she told about the major, his simple 
loving life, the heroic tragedy of his death, Norma, remembering 
what Lawrence had also told her, could read between the lines, and 
understand how to Mrs. Lawrence the reckless imprudence, and 
the love which, in spite of it, he attracted from all about him, 
had been a perpetual trial, the recollection of which was now 
remorse. 

Rain still came in violent showers, and Nelly took a proud 
delight in noting Mrs. Winyeatt’s indifference to it. Wrapped 
in her long blue waterproof, she showed no fear of what Lucy 
always hated and avoided; and to tell the truth, the storms 
without were not so formidable as Mrs. Lawrence’s disapproval 
within. Her coldness weighed painfully upon Norma, for though 
it was true that George Lawrence could never be anything to 
her, she longed with all her heart that his mother should care 
for her. It made her the more grateful for Nelly’s sudden 
attachment. 

Before they went in she had seen all the girl’s animals, and 
heard the story of each, connected, as it was sure to be, with 
Major Macarthy. Toby, the hero, had been with them all the 
while, his eyes still watchful, hope not yet quite dead, though 
dying. Mrs. Lawrence from Lucy’s window watched them 
returning to the house from the stables. 

“Nelly is really incomprehensible!” she said with a certain 
displeasure; ‘she takes such unaccountable likes and dislikes 
that there is no telling what will come next! You must not be 
vexed, my dear, if I own that I don’t find your sister-in-law a 
very attractive person,” 
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Something—what was it?—smote the girl with a pang. She 
said with unusual abruptness— 

“ Norma is very good.” 

Mrs. Lawrence shrugged her shoulders. “My dear, you look 
at the world with kind eyes. I should find it difficult to forgive 
her for not trying to make your home happier.” 

Lucy opened her mouth to speak, but closed it again, turning 
restlessly away from the light. 

“You have a headache, I am sure,’ said Mrs. Lawrence 
anxiously; “you have talked too much. Let me tell Mrs. 
Winyeatt that you will not see her again to-day.” 

“T do not think I will,” said Lucy, clutching at the relief. 
“Only please give her my best love, and say everything that is 
kind.” 

Mrs. Winyeatt yielded to her sister-in-law’s wish when it was 
related to her. She asked quietly at what time Mrs. Lawrence 
advised her to come next day, and then herself suggested that it 
should be early, and that she should not stay for luncheon. She 
had tea, at which feminine meal the rector chose to appear, 
charmed thereto by Mrs. Winyeatt’s presence ; and she soon rose 
to take leave, saying that Nelly had proposed walking with her to 
the river to meet the steamer. Mrs. Lawrence felt ashamed of 
her own coldness under her visitor’s quietly unembarrassed 
manner, but she quickly consoled herself with the conviction 
that she was acting for the best, not only with regard to Lucy, 
but to George. 

Norma would have given much to have been alone. The whole 
day’s experience had been full of acute pain. When she thought 
of Lucy, a kind of shame swept over her. The idea of any 
girl—the idea of Paul’s sister—setting deliberately before her 
eyes the resolve to marry a man indifferent to her, was so 
humiliating that her own renunciation in her eyes shared the 
humiliation, and became a thing at which she could not bear to 
look. Perhaps Nelly’s presence saved her something. She could 
not be indifferent to the beauty which disclosed itself as they 
walked along, the stormy beauty which transformed all the 
homely features, wild sweeps of storm veiling the distant moor, 
flashes of brilliant light bringing out the red and golden pomp of 
autumn ; here and there a tree tossed almost bare of leaf, here and 
there an elm as green as if it were the height of summer; all this wet 
world a world of dancing lights, of exhilarating movement, of lovely 
blending colour. ‘The cottage gardens on the hill were sheltered 
from the gale, and were still full of flowers, but in one house a corner 
of the thatch had been ripped off, and Nelly stopped in dismay. 
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“Oh,” she eried, “that is over the room where Uncle Tim’s 
poor little lame boy sleeps. I must go and see. Do you mind 
walking on by yourself? The steamer is not due for quite a 
quarter of an hour.” 

Norma gladly consented. She went down the steep stony hill, 
seamed with ruts along which rushed little channels of water, 
and looked with some curiosity at the houses on each side. At 
the foot of the hill a turbid river was flowing. Just as she 
reached the ferryman’s house, the door opened, and a great 
red-faced girl came out, her face disfigured with crying. Meeting 
her thus face to face, Mrs. Winyeatt could not have passed by 
without asking her what was the matter, nor could the girl, 
rough and rude as she was, resist the sweet kindness of her 
manner. She even forgot to wonder who she was. 

“Tt’s Polly,” she said, jerking over her shoulder with a broad 
red thumb. “ Doctor says her wawn’t get no better,’—and then 
she began to sob again with a violence which shook her great 
frame convulsively. 

“Will you tell me about it?” asked Norma tenderly. “ Per- 
haps we may think of something which can help her. Tell me 
about Polly.” 

“You can go in if you will ”—still pointing; then moved by a 
stronger impulse, she pushed open the door, thrust her head in, 
sobbing, “ Here’s a lady come to see Polly”—and signed to 
Norma to enter. 

A young girl, whose face told its tale too well, sat working and 
coughing by the fire; an elderly woman hanging up newly- 
washed clothes to dry in a corner of the room, came forward, 
dusted a chair with her apron, and invited Norma to sit down 
with ready courtesy. The room with its lime-ash floor, struck 
the visitor as very damp and sunless. She began to explain, but 
it was evident that no explanation was required, both the grand- 
mother and Polly taking her presence quite simply. The 
grandmother talked, the girl kept her eyes fixed on Norma’s face, 
unaffected, apparently, by hearing the doctor’s verdict openly 
discussed. It was not the first time that Norma had been 
dumbfounded by the stoicism of the poor. 

“But did he not say that something might be done?” she 
demanded eagerly. 

“Tf us could get her away to some place high and dry, he said 
her’d have a chance. But where’s her going to, I should like to 
know? Noa, her must just bide here, and us must do what us 


can; only I wawn’t have her trapesing about with that great 
Ida Coombes.” 
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“Oh, but we must see, we must try; I will talk to Mr. Law- 
rence!” Norma’s delicately impulsive face was aglow with protest 
against this passive acquiescence. The old woman shook her head. 

“If the major had been alive now, he med have thought of 
something. Poor gentleman! You've heard all about ‘un, noa 
doubt, mum; ’twas a bad job, sure enough! I watched ’un go 
by here that very morning, and I niver thought ’twas the last 
time as we'd ever see un go up and down.” 

Norma stayed until she had learned the circumstances of 
Polly’s life, and plans quickly rose up in her mind. She 
promised to come the next day, and left hurriedly, fearing that 
Nelly might be waiting. Nelly was not in sight, but Ida Coombes, 
redder than ever, was standing on the opposite side of the road 
in company with a young fisherman, and a heavy basket of 
potatoes. Directly Norma appeared, she seemed struck with an 
access of shyness, and turned sharply to her companion, pointing 
to the basket. 

“Hayve ’un up,” she cried. “What a vule you be, Tom 
Taylor!” But she softened as Norma crossed the road, and her 
eyes interrogated her wistfully. 

“Don’t despair,” said Norma kindly; “I am coming again 
to-morrow, and by to-morrow we shall perhaps have thought of 
something to do her good.” 

The girl turned roughly away, but it may have been to hide 
the tears which had rushed into her eyes. 

“Come on, Tom,” she called loudly; “what be standing 
staring for?” She started up the hill, met Miss Lawrence 
coming down, and showed no sign of recognition. Norma per- 
ceived that Ida Coombes was not on the best terms with part of 
her world; she recognised a farouche proud temper, and under 
a coarse exterior a strong power of loving. Love for Polly was 
in all probability the humanising element in her life. For 
herself she was thankful for this newly-awakened interest, which 
helped her to thrust away that ever-present personal pain. 
When she reached Rivermouth she at once sat down and wrote a 
letter to a convalescent home which she knew very well in Surrey, 
giving the circumstances of the case, and desiring them to 
telegraph to her the following morning. Then she sent out 
Chambers to post her letter and buy some flannel, at which the 
two worked away till the weariness of the day made itself almost 
overpoweringly felt. Not till then did she venture to go to her 
room. And, after all, half the night was spent in fighting a wild 
rush of passionate regret, and the morning was near its breaking 
before she fell into an exhausted sleep. 
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